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oe ER and North American R.R. 

No project ever put forth upon this continent has 
made such progress in so short a time after its in- 
ception, as the “ plan for shortening the time of pas- 
sage between New York and London.” No one has 
ever been received with such unquestioned favor, 
in both Europe and America, from all parties, and 
from classes of people including the most influen- 
tial presses of Great Britain andIreland. Our for- 
eign exchanges have given it more attention than 
any American scheme that has transpired. 

') Herapath’s Railway Jowrnal, the leading paper 
devoted to the railway interest in England, pub- 
lished entire the plan as set forth ia the Petition to 
the Legislature of Maine, with the names of the 
| ‘committee who signed it, and fullest endorsement 
_ \of the scheme has appeared i in all the leading Lon- 
- don journals. 

There has been but one question raised, tending 


6ithat shown in the original plan alluded to, and 





in any degree to call in question the correctness of 


* 


he propositions jaid pm in the original plan— 
that in regard to the Packet Station on the coast of 
Ireland. Cork, Valencia, Berehaven, Crookhaven, 
and the Shannon, have started in the race of com- 
petition with Galway to secure this boon, and a 
commission has been ordered by the British gov- 
ernment to examine and report upon the best har- 


2 bor on the Irish coast as the station for the Ameri- 


can packet ships. 

The London Illustrated News, in giving an ac- 
count of the scheme, published the resolutions 
adopted at the Portland Convention, and furnished 
an engraving, giving a view of Louisburgh har- 


5| bor, and strongly urging Louisburgh as the station 
5|for the ocean terminus on the American side. 


The British government can never be expected 
to do any thing directly in aid of the scheme, but 


+|the indications are favorable for valuable grants in 


the way of permanent mail contracts, and for as- 
sistance in aid of emigration, All British North 
America is aroused to action in aid of the scheme. 
The Board of Works of Canada have issued a 
map illustrating their own public works, as relat- 
ing to the course of trade, from the same idea as 


from the public press of Canada there is a general | 
and hearty support otthe scheme. In Nova Scotia | 
and New Brunswick the question of the railway is! 
the absorbing topic, and the meeting of their Par-| 
liaments is only wantifg, for some definite action, 


-}on the part of each. 


In the State of Maine, the measure begins to as-| 
sume a shape, of active confidence, on the part of| 
the people generally. Measures are already far 
advanced toward maturity that shall secure the 
completion of the line from Portland to Bangor— 
jeaving 90 miles only, on the part of Maine, to be 
built. Those who know anything of the enterprise 
of that State, will be certain that she will not be 
behind hand in the work of carrying it forward to 
the boundary of New Brunswick. We have al- 
luded to this matter in another part of our paper in 
connection with the Bangor and Waterville road. 

The difficulty in carrying out the plan of this 
work is, the vast extent of country under different 
loyalties, over which it must pass, and the neces- 
sary labor in keeping all parts of the plan in sub- 
jection to the great idea lying at the bottom of the 
whole, To have awakened and kept in active co- 
operation such vast and remote interests as this 


Dandie outline, and an incessant attention to de- 
tails. 

The only fear as to the success of the scheme is 
to be found in the peculiar circumstances of the 
Lower Provinces. 1f New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia will.follow the example of Maine, and give 
the parties in management a free and liberal char- 
ter, the road can be built without aid from either 
government, and in spite of all the indifference the 
home government, or that of the colonies, may en- 
tertain. 

We advise the friends of the measure to ask for 
nothing but a charter from Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick at the outset. Let the markets of New 
York and of London be tried at the right time, and 
in the right way. Let both the British and Ameri- 
can public be first appealed to, and the necessary 
contracts for carrying the mails, and for the trans- 
portation of emigrants, be secured, before lands or 
guarantees from the Provincial governments are 
asked. If-there is anything in railway statisties 
susceptible of mathematical demonstration, it is the 
fact, that a railway on the shortest route, in point 
of time, between Europe and America, must here- 





after be THE GREAT MONOPOLY of the world. 





Maine. 

Penobscot and E.»mebec Railroad—We learn 
\that at the meeting <' ‘he directors of the Penob- 
‘scot and Kennebec railrvad, held at Waterville on 
ithe 29th ult., there was a very full attendance on 
the part of the friends of the road thioughout the 

tate. In our paper of the 2ist of December, we 
spoke of the importance of this line, and pointed 
out the striking advantages of its position. The 
event has fully justified our predictions. The At- 
lantic and St. Lawrence, the Androscoggin and 
Kennebec, and the Kennebec and Portland rail- 
way companies were represented at this meeting 
by influencial commitees of their respective boards 
of directors. There was also a large attendance of 
the iriends of the respective rival routes between 
Bangor and the Kennebec river. Arguments were 
made by the several parties interested, and tenders, 
of stock—of the right of way were made, and vari- 
ous guarantees proffered by the different companies 
likely to be affected by the decision of the board of 
directors. The decision of the directors was made 
on the 28th ult., after full discussion of all the points 
raised, 





scheme has exerted, requires a bold and compre- 


The line of the road was located from _ point 
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near the Commercial Hotel in Bangor, through 
Carmel, Newport and the Sebasticook valley, cros- 
sing the Kennebe: river at the College Narrows in 
Waterville, to a point of easy connection with the 
Androscoggin an Kennebec railway, and from 
thence to Augusta, on the west side of the Kenne- 
bec river, toa point near the proposed depot of the 
Kennebec and Portland railway. The distance 
from Bangor to Waterville upon this line 1s 55 
miles, and from Waterville to Augusta, a fraction 
short of 20 miles further. This location gives the 
Penobscot and Kennebec railway company the 
chance to connect with either or both of the above 
named roads at their option. 

lt is a great point for the peopie of Bangor to se- 
cure over their road an uninterrupted line from 
that citv to Portland. To do this by way ot the 
Lewiston and Waterville road, requires an ar- 
rangement with two companies, but by the way ol 
Augusta with but one. In order to place them- 
selves on equal terms, the roads on the broad gauge 
propose to unite and take lease of the Bangor road 
jointly, as intimated by us asa probable conse- 
quence of their position. A proposition from the 
Kennebec and Portland railroad to join in this ar- 
rangement may yet lead to an union of interests, 
heretotore in opposition. 

Such a consummation among the friends of the 
railway interest in Maine would at once give great 


power and a fresh impulse to all the interests of 


the State, and secure at an early day the comple- 
tion of the European and North American railway 
on the part of Maine. [t seems to us that the po- 
sition of railway affairs in Maine at the present 
time is one of far greater promise than at any for- 
mer period. 

The State of Maine is by far the most interesting 
field for railway enterprise in New England, if not 
equal to any Northern State. The extension ofthe 
proposed line from the Kennebec river to the bor- 
ders of New Brunswick will give a great trunk 
line across the entire breadth of the State, a dis- 
tance of 280 miles from the State-line of New 
Hampshire. The influence of such a line of rail- 
way, passing through many of the principal towns, 
and bringing Portland and Bangor within five 
hours of each other, will give a fresh impulse to 
every branch of enterprise—awaken new agencies 
now dormant and overlooked in the valleys of the 
hundred streams which it must cross, from Kittery 
to Calais, and unite with it, on either side contri- 
butions from innumeratle branch lines of railway 
yet to be built. 

It is to be hoped that the parties now holding the 
power will so arrange all the pending questions in 
issue, as to contribute as far as possible to such a 
result. An abiding and even an increasing inter- 
est in whatever concerns the prospects of our native 
State, and some acquaintance with the lead- 
ing parties engaged in the public enterprises of 
Maine, induce us to speak with so much boldness 
and treedom. 

An advance of credit on the part of the other 
roads by a lease of the line as fast as built, paying 
6 per cent upon its cost, is virtually advancing this 
amount of capital ia aid of the line. A stock, or 
the company’s bonds on fifieen years, guaranteed 
by six times the amount of capital required to build 
it, upon a line that will never suffer from competi- 
tion, will make the stock or bonds of the Penobscot 
and Kennebec railway company of equal credi: as 
the best securities in New England. Such a stock 


as that, will command money in any of the lar, 
markets, . . i 
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Commerce of the United States. CONNECTICUT. 

The following table sets forth the number and} Middletown ..... 95 55 12,083 72 12,129 _ 
class of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in i, Leen «10 Se Z rey - eit 50 
each State and territory of.the United States, for] wey Haven... 4994 65 10.736 70 15,731 40 
the year ending June 30, 1850. Fairfield........ 9868 35 13,960 27 24,828 63 

ss of vessels. NEW YORK. 
pe Champlain...... a 2,745 74 2,745 74 
wr Sacket’s Harbor.. 8,123 57 8,123 57 
2 Oswego.... .... 22,404 78 22,404 78 
$ Niagara.... .... 73273 73273 
STATES. ale at i¢ Genesee.... ...- 1,036 74 1,036 74 
osiao| 2l a Oswegatchie .... 1,985 34 1,985 34 
3| g| S127 | S| — | Total | Buffalo Creek... .... 39,679 00 39,679 00 
&| &) 219 | S| S | ton- |Sag Harbor..... 10,953 68 4,211 69 15,165 42 
Gl el din | a&l & | nage. |Greenport...:... 4.236 29 4.319 46 8,555 75 
New York...... 441,336 76 394,230 80 835,867 61 
NG ois kins 127) 75|115| 3} 6| 326} 91,211} Cape Vincent.... w+, 2,496 92 2,496 92 
New Hampshire} 8 Q 10} 6,914] Cold Spring..... 2376 40 1,478 90 3,855 35 
Vermont....... 1 ] 77 NEW JERSEY. 
Massachusetts..| 51) 19) 46) 3} 2/ 121) 35,836) Perth Amboy.... 133 60 21,950 82 22,084 56 
Rhode Island...| 5 5} 3} 1) 14) 3,587! Bridgetown.... . eee 14,472 24 14,472 24 
Connecticut....| 3) 7} 27) 9) 1) 4%) 4,819] Burlington...... we. 7,578 67 17,578 67 
New York..... 26| 4] 50| 112] 32} 224) 58.342] Camden.... .... .... 9,569 32 9,569 32 
New Jersey....| 1) 1) 35) 17 3) 57) 6,201) Newark.... .... 7758 655105 6,628 63 
Pennsylvania ..| 7} 3) 39) 107| 31) 185) 21,409) Little Egg Har- 
Delaware.... .. 12} 3 1) 16; 1,848! bor........... 6,182 75 6,182 75 
Maryland beets 16} 5j)125 4 150 15,964 Great Egg Har- 
_. Columbia. “i 8 ‘ ea anes Re 14,084 14 14,084 14 
irginia.... ..) 1) 1) 27 E PENNSYLVANIA. 
North Carolina.| 1) 2) 23] 2 5) 33! 2,651) phitadelphia.... 64,205 10 142,292 72 206,497 82 
- comer a rtamman : »|Presque Island... .... 7,870 31 7,870 31 
oe : 3] S| (688 | Pittsburgh... .. 44,571 30 44571 30 
TIGA cece wees « r] 
Alabama....... 3 m —o 
Mississippi... .. | Wilmington .... 1,651 68 7,808 70 9,460 43 
Louisiana.....| 1 165 3} 4) 24) 1,592| New Castle..... wee. «©7259 147,259 14 
Tennessee.... . MARYLAND. 
Kentucky .... . 34| 34) 6,460] Baltimore....... 90,669 82 58,349 51 149,019 38 
Missouri. ...... 5; 5) 1,353) Oxford.... ..... 12,343 46 12,343 46 
Ilinois......... 2; 7 3) 4| 13) 1,691) Vienna......... 15,478 01 15,478 O1 
EE na socohinnc 4, 11, 16) 31} 5,214] Snow Hiil...... wee «9,511 BL = 9,511 51 
Michigan...... 5) 66) 3} 14) 2,061) St. Mary’s...... 2.184 91 2,184 91 
BRGRR Sci ides Be 105! Town Creek..... 2226 81 2,226 81 
Oregon.... .... P 2 | 122] Annapolis... .. 2,323 17 2,323 17 
sk dliaat bate Rae RTS mores DIST. Of COLUMBIA. 
Total... - 124711715471 290{159"13601 272,218) Georgetown..... 2,796 19 14,214 42 17,010 61 
The following table pace ens oe ket of VIRGINIA. 
the tonnage of the severa istricts of the United Diseondcia 2887 31 585049 8737 80 
Sthtes on the 50th of Fane, 2060. Norfolk... 2... 10,542 10 13592 79 241134 89 
MAINE. : Petersburgh..... 948 76 1,759 27 2,708 08 
sg g, purol’d. Total ton-| Richmond.... ... 3,160 30 5,297 46 8,458 25 
Regist'd & licene’d n’ge ofeach | Yorktown....... we. 4806 70 4,806 7 
tonnage. tonnage. district. ‘ge . 
Passamaquoddy..10.530 73 9,454 73 19,985 b1| aappahamnork-- 908 26 Gato 93 ee 
Machias........ 2,267 65 19,050 67 21,318 37 East river.... ; a 4'868 61 4.268 61 
Frenchman’s Bay 1,643 21 30,525 27 32,168 48] yeoeomico...... ***  3'983 99 ©. 3.283 90 
so -urgabeaele EH fey og 4 non ae 1232 08 1,232 08 
elfast .... cece 86 1,7 45,595 32 : ‘ ee : ) 
Bangor...» ..+-. 9.969 31 15,006 49 95.960 6p| VW PMTURE-<e--vs ---- O80 0 ONE 
Waldoborough ..38,483 13. 57,847 25 96,330 38] __ WORTH CARCLINa. 
Wiscasset.... .. 6,024 41 12.217 08 18,241 49] Wilmington .... 9,123 51 6.074 76 15,198 32 
RN EIESS 76,608 65 27,017 25 103,625 90| Newbern........ 1,518 32 3,689 25 5,207 57 
Portland...... ..60,304 43 26,197 86 86,502 34] Washington..... 1,097 61 4,605 49 56,703 15 
Saco........ ... 1,570 00 1,153 30 2723 30|Edenton......... 12707 1,018 09 1,145 16 
Kennebunk.... . 9,101 34 2247 82 11,349 21) Camden......... 1,269 11 10,678 88 11,948 
_ Be eee eee 1,361 45 1,361 45 era i wees A “ ee a a 3 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ymouth...+.+. Ijl ’ 
Portsmouth ......14,978 92 8,117 41 93,096 39}Ocracoke....... «++. 1,428.15 1,428 15 
VERMONT. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Burlington...... 4,530 32 4,530 32) Charleston......15,377 48 17,915 10 $3,292 58 
iehnienens Georgetown...... 1,749 19 1,030 31 2,779 60 
B ‘ Beaufort........ S30 ones rr 
Newburyport....16,213 57 7,048 29 23,261 86 
pesich Bb wy obi oe'éa want = “i 578 39 GEORGIA. 

oucester...... . 19,601 00 22.474 08 
Salem .....-+ «90,816 4 8599 34 98.916 13 oa am Pc Shs 

OVETIY So. see edi ide l 4 173 04 ick.... «- pet 
Marblehead .... 1949 11 5493 31 , 6.842 42 oe 633 81 698.81 

OSION.... .2ee 510 09 50,177 17 320.687 26 ) : stipe oe ne sees 
Plymouth .... .. 3966 88 6755 31 10,799 94° Mary’s-»-.... 401 48, 988.67 1,485 40 
Fall River....... 2,251 08 10,850 76 13,101 84 ga 
New Bediord...119,026 45 8933 69 127.960 09|Pensacola.... .. 1,221 11 67263 1,793 7% 
Barnstable ...... 5,520 32 85.581 67 91,102 04|St. Augustine... wees Tr wees 
Edgartown...... 5.464 26 2,145 28 7,609 54)St- Mark’s...... .... 353 07-353 07 
Nantucket ......25,837 80 3,174 83 29,012 68} St. John’s....... vee «809-72 809: 72 

RHODE 18LAND Apalachicola.... ese 2,050 36 2,060 36 
Providence .... . 9,177 14 7/534 64 16,711 78| Key West..-.... 4,415 46 2,350 09 6,765 56 
Bristol..........11,247 12 1,951 27 13,198 39 ALABAMA, 
Newport... +++ 5,644 33 4,934 21 10,578 54| Mobile.... ..... 7,403 67 16,753 88 24,167 60 
" 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Pearl river...... sees =1,867 34 —-:1,367 34 
Viekeburg....... vee © 460 28S 460 28 

LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans....83,668 55 165,040 49 248,709 09 

GENE» vcc.cves, 6s wants 33's 71 1,380 71 

TENNESSEE. 
Nashville....... 3,776 05 3,776 05 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville.... .. -e+- 14,820 19 14,820 19 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis....... 28,907 47 28,907 47 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago......... 21,242 17 21,242 17 
OHIO. 
Cuyahoga.... .. .es. 35,315 84 35,315 84 
Sandusky....... 7,328 49 17,328 49 
Cincinnati....... ..-. 17,188 80 17,188 80 
Miami......... eeee =—3,629 20 2.629 20 
MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.......... .»+- 36,893 89 36,893 89 
Michi)mackinac. 1,250 55 1,250 55 
TEXAS. 

Galveston....... 41592 2892 88 3,308 85 
Selusria......... sie 588 52 588 52 
OREGON. 

Astoria.......... 1,063 43 1,063 43 
CALIFORNIA. 

Sean Francisco...15,285 12 2,306 65 17,591 77 
TEXAS. 

Point Isabel..... 401 35 274 28 675 63 





Total....1,585,711 22 1,949,743 3.535.454 23 


Own rar INcausTaTion WHICH FORMS IN THE Borwers 
or Srzam ENGIN&S,IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO | 
Dra. G. Witson, F.R.S.E. By Da. J. Davy. 


On entering on this enquiry, which I did after 
my return from the West Indies, in December, 
1848, and after communicating a short paper to the 
Royal Society “On Carbonate of Lime in Sea- 
water,” it appeared to me desirable to collect as 
many specimens as possible of incrustation trom 
the boilers of steam vessels, now so widely employ- 
ed in home and distant navigation. By application 
to companies and to friends in_our seaports, as 
Dundee, Hull, Southampton, Hayle, Liverpool, 
Whitehaven, I have succeeded in procuring spe- 
cimens of incrustation formed by depositions in 
voyages from port to port, in the British and Irish 
Channels and the North Sea, between Southampton 
and Gibraltar, in the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, and in the Atlantic Ocean, between Liverpool 
and North America, and between Southampton 
and the West Indies. 1 am promised specimens 
from the Red Sea andthe Indian Ocean—bat these 
I have not received. The character and composi- 
tion of the incrustation, whether formed from de- 
composition from water of narrow seas or of the 
ocean, I have found very similar—with few ex- 
ceptions, composed chiefly of sulphate lime; so 
much so, indeed, that unless chemically viewed, 
the other ingredients may be held to be of little mo- 
ment, rarely amounting to five per cent. of the 
whole. From two specimens of incrustation from 
the boilers of steamers crossing,the Atlantic, one of 
which you sent me, in which you had detected a 
notable portion of fluorine, judging from its etch- 
ing effect on glass,—I also procured it, it was in 
combination with silica; and procured it also so 
combined from two obtained from steamers navi- 
peed our own seas, one between Dundee anc 
ndon, the other between Whitehaven and Liver- 
pool. Of this | had proof, by covering with a por- 
tion of glass or platin afoil a leaden vessel charged 
with about 200 grains of the incrustation mixed 
with sulphuric acid, and by keeping the glass cool 
by evaporation of water from its surface, and b 
supplying moisture for the condension of the sili- 
cated gas by a wet band round the mouth of the 
vessel, After about twenty-four hours under this 
' , a slight but distinct decomposition was 
ound to have taken place, corresponding to the 
margin of the vessel,—a decomposition such as 
that produced by silicated fluoric acid gas under 








the same circumstances. Thus it was not dissipat- 


* 
< 


ed by heat nor dissolved by water, and yet admitted 
of removal by abrasion, either entirely or in great 
part; the former in the instance of the platina foil, 
the latter in that of the glass. Besides the ingre- 
dients above qentlieel | may add that, in many 
instances, oxide of iron, the black magnetic oxide, 
was found to form a part of this incrusting deposit, 
collected in one or more thin layers, and further, 
that in some, especially of steamers navigating the 
narrower and least clear part of the British Chan- 
nel, the decompositions presented a brownish dis. 
coloration produced by the admixture of a small 
quautity of muddy sediment. Incrustations so dis- 
colored, I may remark, are reported to be most dif- 
ficult to detach. I have said that the incrustations, 
with few exceptions, were similar in their struc- 
ture, and that that was crystalline ;—it was not un- 
like the fibrous vairety of gypsum of the mineral- 
ogists. The specimens received, as might have 
been expected, varied very much in thickness, viz. 
from one line and less to half an inch. | have 
endeavored, by a set of queries which I have dis- 
tributed, to obtain information respecting the exact 
time in which the incrustations were formed, and 
under what circumstances; but with partial suc- 
cess only, owing, it may be inferred, to a want of 
exact observation. In one instance, that of the 
North American mail ship Europa, which arrived 
at Liverpool on the 15th of November, at 4 p. ., 
having left Boston on the 7th of the same month at 
9 a. M., and incrustation was found in her boiler 
of about one-fifth of an inch in thickness; and it 
is stated that an incrustation of about the same 
thickness was found on her outward voyage. This 
example may aid in giving some idea otf the de- 
gree of rapidity with which the incrustation is pro- 
duced, at least in the Atlantic, with the precaution 
of “ blowing off” every three hours, and with the 
“brine pumps” kept in constant work. In other 
seas, especially contiguous to shores, and more es- 
pecially of shores formed by volcanic eruptions, it 


| is probable ceteris paribus, the rate of the deposition 


of the incrusting sulphate of lime will be more ra- 
pid. The result of the trials of several portions of 
sea water taken up on the voyage from the West 
Indies to England noticed in the paper of mine al- 
ready referred'to, are in favor of this conclusion. 
To endeavor to prevent the deposition of the in- 
crusting matter or to mitigate the evil, various me- 
thods, it would appear, have been had resourse to, 
—some of a chemical kind, as the addition of mu- 
riate of ammonia and sulphate of ammonia to the 
water in the boiler, without success, as might be 
expected, others, of a mechanical kind, with par- 
tial success, as the introduction of a certain quan- 
tity of sawdust into the boiler, or the application of 
tallow, or of a mixture of tallow and plumbago to 
its inside, to prevent close adhesion, and the more 
easy separation of the incrusting matter either by 
percussion, using a chisel-like hammer, or by con- 
traction dnd unequal expansion, by means oi flame 
kindled with oakum, after emptying the boiler and 
drying it. Of all the methods hitherto used, that of 
“blowing off,” that is, the discharging by an in- 
ferior stop-cock a certain quantity of the concen- 
trated water of the boiler by the pressure of steam, 
after the admission above of an equivalent quan- 
tity of sea water of ordinary density, appears to be, 
from the reports made, the most easy in practice, 
the least unsuccessful, and the most to be relied on. 
But, asin the instance given of the North American 
steamer, it can be viewed only as a palliation. 
Considering the composition of the incrusting mat- 
ter and the —— of its principal ingredient— 
the sulphate of lime, a compound soluble in water 
and in sea water, and deposited only when the 
water containing it is concentrated to a certain de- 
gree, there appears to be no difficulty theoretically 
in naming a preventive. The certain preventive 
would be the substitution of distilled or rain water 
in the boiler for sea water. Of this we have proof 
in efficacy ot Hall’s condenser, which returns the 
water used as steam, condensed, after having been 
so used : but, unfortunately for its practical success 
the apparatus is described as being too complica 

and expensive for common adoption. Further 
proof is afforded in the fact, that the boilers of 
steamers navigating lakes and rivers in the waters 
of which there is little or no sulphate of lime, 
month after month in continued use, remain free 
from inerustation. This I am assured is the case 
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with the steamers that have been plying severa 
summers successively on the lake otf Windermere. 
And it may be inferred, that in sea-going steamers 
in which sea water is used in the boiler,—or, in- 
deed, any water containing sulphate of lime, the 
prevention of beg may be effected with no 
less certainty by keeping the water at that degre 

of dilution at which the sulphate of lime is not se- 
parated from the water in which dissolved. “From 
the few trials I have made, [ may remark, that 
sulphate of lime appears to be hardly less soluble, 
if at all less, in water saturated with common salt 
than in perfectly fresh water. This seems to be a 
fortunate circumstance in relation to the inquiry 
as to the means of prevention, and likely to sim- 
plify the problem. If these principles be sound, 
their application under different circumstances, 
with knowledge and ap caren on the part of the 
directing engineer, will probably not be difficult. 
His great object will be in sea-going steamers to 
economise the escape of water in the form of steam, 
and thereby also economise heat and fuel; also, 
when fresh water is available to use it as much as 
possible ; and further, to avoid using sea water as 
much as possible near coasts and in parts of seas 
where sulphate of lime is most abunaant. From 
the incrustation on the boilers of sea-going steam- 
ers, the attention can hardly fail to be directed to 
that which often forms, to their no small detriment, 
in the boilers of locomotive railway engines, and 
of engines employed in mines and in the multifa- 
rious works to which steam power is now applied. 
These incrustations will of necessity be very vari- 
able, both in quantity and quality, according to 
the kind of ingredients held in solution in the water 
used for generating the steam. Hitherto I have 
examined two specimens only of incrustations 
taken from the boilers of locomotive engines, and 
a single one only from the boiler of a steam engine 
employed on a mine—a mine in the west of Corn- 
wall. The latter was fibrous, about half an inch 
thick, and consisted chiefly of sulphate of lime, 
with a little silica and peroxide of iron, and a trace 
of flourine. Tne former was from one-tenth of an 
inch in thickness to one inch. They were lami- 
nated, of a grey color, and had much the appear- 
ance of volcanic tufa; they consisted principally of 
carbonate and sulphate ot lime with a little mag- 
nesia, protoxide of iron, silica, and carbonaceous 
matter—the last two, the silica and carbonaceous 
matter, probably chiefly derived from the smoke of 
the engine and the dust in the air. From the en- 
= s report it would appear that the thinnest— 
the incrustation of about one-tenth of aninch, had 
formed in about a week, during which time the 
locomotive had run about 436 miles and consumed 
about 10,900 gallons of water.—London Athenewm. 
for August, 1850. 





Mr. Banton’s Bill for a Reilroad tothe 
Pacifie. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Re- 
peoneutstives of the United States of America, in 

ongress assembled. Thata district of territory 
one hundrei miles wide, and extending from the 
western frontier of Missouri to the Pacific ocean, 
and corresponding as nearly as may be to the cen- 
tral latitudes of the United States, together with the 
revenue from lands and customs in California, 
Oregon, New Mexico and Utah so far as not re- 
quired for expenditures herein, shall be set apart 
and reserved for openiug communications with Ca- 
lifornia, Oregon, New Mexico, and Utah, by 
means of a central national highway from S¢. 
Louis to the bay of San Francisco, to connect with 
ocean navigation to that bay, with a branch of said 
highway to Santa Fe, in New Mexico, anda branch 
to the tide-water region of the Columbia river, 0 as 
to connect with ocean navigation at that point, and 
also a branch to the city of the Great Salt Lake, if 
said central highway should not in its proper course 
pass that city, and a breadth of fifty miles shall be 
set apart and reserved for the location and construc- 
tion of said branch roads respectively. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, that the said 
central national highway shall consist of a system 
ot pa roads adapted to different modes of tra- 
vel and transportation and a margin for lines of 
electro-telegraph wires, whereof one common’ road 
and one iron railroad @hall be ergs A wg 
ed and cosntructed, and such other roads be 
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hereafter opened and constructed as congress, from 
time to time may authorize; and in order that the 
said national central highway may be constructed 
On a scale commensurate to its importance, and 
adapted to the wants of present and future time, 
and in order to allow a convenient space for all the 
parallel lines of road and commerce may require 
thereon, a breadth of one mile shall be allowed 
through a reserve of one hundred miles, and the 
said branch roads shall equally consist of a com- 
mon road and a railway, and such other roads as 
Congress may from time to time authorize and di- 
rect, with a margin for a line of electro-telegraph 
wires, and a breadth of one thousand feet shall be 
allowed through the reserve of fifty miles for such 
branch roads, each respectively; and each track 
for a road shall be entitled toa space of one hun- 
dred feet wide, and the telegraph line, to a space ul 
one hundred teet wide, and when finished the said 
iron railway or ways, shall never be subject to any 
toil or tax beyondthat which may be necessary to 
yon repairs; and the said common roads shall 

e forever free from toll or tax, and shall be kept 
in travelting order by the care and expense of the 
federal government or the local government il 
surrendered to them. 

Sec. 3 And be it further enacted, that the Presi- 
dent be authorized and requested to cause all the 
authenticinformation in possession of the govern- 
ment, or in its power to procure, necessary to shew 
the practicability of a route for said central high- 
way, to be collected and digested into brief memoirs 
illustrated by topographical and profile maps, to be 
laid before congress as soon as possible, also, that 
he be anthorized and requested to cause further 
surveys and examinations to be made, and the re- 
sults laid before congress assoon possible; and for 
that purpose to employ as many citizen civil engi- 
neers as may be necessary. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, that as soon as 
Congress shall fix upon the route for said central 
highway and branches, the President shall be and 
is hereby authorised and requested to cause the in- 
dian title to be extinguishsd upon a breadth of one 
hundred miles, to cover the route of said central 
highway, and also to extinguish the Indian title 
upon suitable breadthscovering the said branch 
roads; aud the location and construction of the 
central highway shal! immediately be commenced, 
both tor the common road and the railway, and 
with a torce calculated to finish the common road 
in one year, so as to be passible for wagons and 
carriages, and the railway in ten years. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted. That as soon 
as the said common road is finished the same shall 
be a post road, and a daily mail carried thereon in 
wagons or coaches, or sleighs when necessary, at 
the rate of at least one hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours; and a daily horse mail for light letters 
and printed slips at the rate of at least two hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That as soon 
as said railway, or any sufficient part thereof shall 
be completed and fit for use, the use thereof, shall be 
granted for a limited time, to such individuals or 
companies, as shall, by contract with the govern- 
ment, agree to transport persons, mails, munitions 
of war, and freight of all kinds, public and private 
in vehicles turnished by themselves, over the.same 
at such reasonable rates as shall be agreed upon, 
Provided, That if other roads shall hereafter be- 
come constructed on the giounds reserved for roads 
by this act, the same company or persons shall not 
be allowed to have contract for transportation or 
any interest, in more than oneroad at the same 
time. 

See. 7. And be it further enacted, That military 
stations shall be established on the line of the cen- 
tral highway and its branches, at such places as 
the President shall direct, 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That dona- 
tions of land, to the extent of one hundred and six- 
ty.acres, shall be made to each head of a family 
widow, or single man, over eighteen years of age 
who shall be settled on the line of the said centra) 
highway and branches, and within the bounds of 
the Indian claim within twelve months after the 
time of such extinction ef title, and pre-emtion 
rights, to the same extent, shall be allowed to all 
similar settlers after twelve months, and the resi- 
due of said reserved districts, except gold mines 


and placers; and private claims or donatiuns of 
pre-emption rights, shall be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to the construction of the road. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the sur 
of three hnndred thousand dollars, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, shail 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated, and pla- 
ced at the disposition of the President, to defray the 
expenses of carrying into effect the third and tuurth 
sections of this act, for the collection and prepara- 
tion of information and the extinction of Indian 
titles necessary to the selection and location of the 
route, for said national central highway and bran- 
ches, 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
and may be lawful for the President of the United 
States to contract with the Mississippi and Pacific 
Railroad Company for their interest in so much of 
said road as shall be within the State of Missouri, 
and to purchase the same at a price not exceeding 
their actual expenditures, the said purchase to be 
subject to the ratification of Congress, 





Population of Wisconsin. 








Counties. Dec. 1847. June, 1850. 
BIOWR ooo sbe Sess: s sens BES 6,215 
Calimeti ie geass 1,066 1,745 
Manitowoc .,......... 1,285 3,702 
rte iF - BS OE 3,791 9,559 
rawfor ‘ 
Chippewag “tc ttt 1,409 3,113 
Site Ct ars ery ge he 1,674 624 
toh POUME Sec ive vse 367 489 
SPRNG. to5s 4505 babes bed 10,935 16,628 
MPER os05 06s <b pacuas 14,906 19,140 
Fond du Lac.......... 7,409 14,512 
Oe ae 11,720 16,169 
Lo Seer ae 6,487 8,577 
owa 9,532 
Biehtaiad i inahaians 7,963 oa 
FOMOIOO 05 bcc c'nt Cate 11,574 15,323 
La Fayette,.........+. 9,300 11,538 
Marquette ......2. see. 2,261 8,642 
Milwaukee........... 22,791 31,117 
ht See Sie Suet: oe 1,504 1,758 
acine 14,971 
~nsare t tenet 19,539 10704 
ee ree 14,729 20,759 
PEAS Ree er 2,178 4,556 
Sheboygan .........00. 5,580 8,486 
WV OIWOID, <. os icccncde 15,036 17,864 
Waukesha. ...........15,866 19,344 
Washington .......... 15,547 19,485 
Winnebago........... 2,787 10,167 
WO aes vess'oe 210,546 305,121 
Increase in two years and a half......... 94,575 


The only county which shows a decrease since 
1847, is St. Croix. Evror in the last or the present 
census, will doubtless account for this. — 

The following table shows the population of 
Wisconsin in each of the years named : 


Year. Population. | Year Population. 
1840.0... 000 vee . 30,945 | 1847[Dec.].... 210,546 
oo ORE 44,478 | 1850[June.]... 305,121 
1846 [June.].... 155,277 


The principle element in the rapid increase of 
our population [immigration from abroad] operates 
in each year from May to November. Hence, 
through the interval between the census of 1850 and 
that of 1847, is two years anda half, while that 
between 1846, and 1847 is but one anda half years 
each of these last returns for [1847 and 1850) shows 
substantially the effect of the two preceding years 
immigration. For the last two years the increase 
in the population of our State has Leen at the rate 





of 40,000 per annum.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Illinois. 
Atlantic and Mississippi.—T he survey of Missis- 


sippi and Atlantic Railroad fiom the state line op- 
posite Terre Haute, on the Wabash, to Illinois 
town on the Mississippi, opposite St. Louis, was 
completed on Tuesday, the 3rd instant. 

This survey has been very thoroughly made by 
able and scientific engineers.—William H. Mor- 
rison, of Indiana, chief engineer, S. W. Hartwell, 
J. Lawrence, and J. Cruse, assistant engineers. 
The survey was accompanied through out by one 
of the Directors, J. V. Hedges, Beq., of Clark 
county, who was very successful in procuring the 








right of way. 





The confidence in this useful enterprise is now 
general, and its speedy coustruction no longer 
doubted. From Terre Haute to the state line where 
our road is to unite with that of Indiana, the sur- 
vey was under the supervision of Chauncy Rose, 
Rose, Esq., President of the Terre Haute and Rich- 
mond railroad. . 

A fall report of the survey will be made to the 
Board of Directors, at an early date. We under- 
stand that the route is even more favorable than 
was anticipated, and for directaess and eligibility 
probably not surpassed in the United States.— 
Greenville Jour. 





CENSUS OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Comparative Population of the City of New 
York by U. S. Cencus of 1850, and State Census of 





1845. 
Ward. 1845, 1850. 
First 12,230 19,775 
Second 6,962 6,616 
Third 11,900 12,250 
Fourth 21,000 23,424 
Fifth 20,362 22,691 
Sixth 19,343 24,691 
Seventh 20,556 32,695 
Eighth 30,900 34,531 
Ninth 30,907 40,675 
Tenth 20,953 23,316 
Eleventh 27,595 43,772 
Thirteenth 22,411 : 
Fourteenth 21,103 25,366 
Fifteenth 19,422 22,547 
Seventeenth 27,144 43,780 
Sixteenth 40,350 52,887 
Eighteenth 31,567 
Twelfth 13,378 10,796 
Nineteenth 18,452 
Total 371,223 517,849 


Increase in five years, 146,626, or nearly forty 
per cent. 





METALS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Iron is the most abundant metallic mineral our 
country affords. Its value is ten times the value 
of gold and silver, and one-half the value of all the 
metals produced in the United States. Iron is found 
in every state in the Union. 

The most valuable mine is one in Salisbury, 
Conn., which yields 3000 tons annually. The 
mines in Duchess and Columbia counties, in the 
state of New York, produces annualiy, 20,000 tons 
of ore; Essex county 1500 tons; Clinton 3000; 
Franklin 600; St. Lawrence 2000; amounting in 
all to more than $500,000. The value of the iron 
produced in the United States in 1835, was $5,000,- 
000; in 1837, $7,700,000. In Ohio 1200 square 
miles are underlaid with iron. A region explored 
in 1838 would furnish iron sixty-one miles long 
and six miles wide; a square mile would yield 3,- 
000,000 tons ot pig iron, so that this district would 
contain 1,080,000 000 tons. By taking from this 
region 400,000 tons annually, a larger qnantity 
than England produced previous to 1829, it would 
last 2700 years! as long a distance certainly as 
man looks ahead! The states of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Illinois, Maryland and Virginia 
possess inexhaustible quantities of iron ore. In 
Tennessee, 100,000 tons are annually manufactur- 
ed. Notwithstanding our gieat iron resources, 
more than one half of our cutlery, hardware, rail- 
road iron, etc., is still imported from Great Bri- 
tain. 

It is supposed by geologists that the weekly sup- 
ply of gold from our own mines will be equal to 
the demand, and that ourown mines will yet 
be more profitable than the mines of Brazil and 
Columbia. 

The most extensive lead mines in the world are 
in Missouri, where the lead region is seventy miles 
long by fifty wide. These mines, in 1826, produc- 
ed 7,500,000 lbs, and the whole produce of the 
United States was 8,332,105. 

It has been estimated that the quantity of iron 
required in England for railroads, &c., for the curs 
rent year, will be about 1,260,000 tons, which it is 
pr Peery will be equal to all that country will 
produce. 


The quantity of lead manufactured in the United 
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"States in 1828, was 12,311,730 pounds; in 1830, 


8,332,105; and in 1832, 4,281,867 pounds. 

The copper trade, until within a year or two, has 
not been of much importance, as the result of the 
efforts made were not such as to justify any great 
operations. But now it appears to be attracting a 
good deal of attention. hether the demand for 
copper stock is a fair index to the value of the cop- 
per regions, remains to be seen. 

It is estimated that the quantity of iron produced 
in the United States in 1845, was 919,100 tons, 
valued at $33,940,500. 





New York. 

Auburn and Ithaca Railroad.—A corps of engi- 
neers during the last week or two surveyed a route 
for a railroad from Auburn, to meet the Cayuga 
and Susquchanna railroad, at a point some miles 
east of this village. The same company of engi- 
neers have since proceeded to survey a connecting 
route to Little Sodus Bay. 

We learn from a gentleman connected with the 
Cayuga and Susquehanna railroad, that there is 
every prospect of the immediate construction of 
the road from Auburn to Ithaca, and a connection 
of the two routes in this village.—Jthaca Journal. 





Pennsylvania. 7 
Population of Pittsburg. 
City of Pittsburg, including Allegheny and 





PON occ FOR as Sa Selah cuseepesss 83,954 
(Population of the same districts in 
1840, according te the official returns, 
31,204.) 
Remainder in Allegheny county.......... 52,709 
CURSE DODBINIOD: sikciccccvecccceee cass 136,663 


(Population in Allegheny county in 
1840, 81,225. 





Georgia, 

Southwestern Railroad.—The people in tne south 
west will doubtless be gratified to learn that the 
work on the above road is rapidly progressing to 
completion. The grading is nearly finished—about 
two-thirds of the superstructure has been placed 
upon the track, and the work of laying the iron is 
now being pressed with all possible dispatch. The 
iron for the entire road to Oglethorpe is at the de- 
pot in this city. Several miles of it has been plac- 
ed upon the track, and an engine is now duly em- 
ployed in conveying it along the line. The bridg- 
es are nearly completed and the depots and water 
stations on a part of the route are in a fine state of 
forwardness. 

We understand that it is the intention of those 
having charge of the work to open the road to Fort 
Valley by. the first of June, and to Oglethorpe early 
in July. The high prices of labor and provisions 
have doubtless contributed materially to delay the 
progress of the work. We trust, however, that it 
may be pressed forward with the least possible de 
lay, as the road is greatly needed, not only to facil- 
itate the mail transportation in the southwest, but 
for the convenience of the planting and travelling 
public.—Savannah Republican. 





Erie Canal. 

Lockage at Rochester—The whole number of 
eastern bound boats weighed at the Rochester 
Weigh Lock during the past season, was 6,983, 
the average freight of which was 149,994 pounds, 
and the total weight 1,047,412,275 pounds. The 
number of cargoes re-weighed passing westward, 
was 64; and the number of empty boats weighed, 
137. There were 1,645 cargoes wholly of lumber. 

The following table shows the heaviest cargoes, 
and the number of boats, in each year from 1840 to 
1850, inclusive, except 1846: 


~ Heaviest aa No. of Boats. 


1 scion xe cited 173, 071 
BE chehink sihdnindite’ 174,300 4,146 
ss netinn tiv eds 198,300 3,449 
1D Ae eS 217,712 4.356 
Re Se 221, 5,242 
erry 225,752 5,451 
Wass concatarncs 245,600 8,141 
MD vecachetiniedl 233,400 6,344 
S| are ere 240,800 7,262 
1850 (on new scales). 318,000 7,184 


The following is the number of boats weighed 
for 1849 and 1850, average weight, &c.: 


1849. 1850. 

Eastern bound boats, 7,205 6.983 
Average freight, lbs. 145,617 149,994 
Total weight, * 1,049,884,683 1,047,412,275 
Western cargoes re- 

WOIGROG cs oc sc4<%- 57 64 
Empty boats, _ re- 

weighed, .... ..0.- 126 137 
Cargoes of lumber,... 1,337 1,645 


During the past four months the new weigh lock 
scale built by Messrs. Duryee, Forsyth & Co., has 
been in use. Many tests of its accuiacy have 
been made, from which I am fully convinced that 
it will indicate the true and precise weight of what- 
ever bodies it may be necessary to place upon it. 
The heaviest boat and cargo yet placed upon it 
weighed 318,000 lbs., and while under this enor- 
mous pressure, it moved with perfect ease and 
freedom, showing its admirable mechanism, and 
its perfect adaptation to the purposes for which it 
was dnsigned. With the old scale, it required 
about fifteen minutes to weigh a boat, the most of 
which was consumed in getting in and out of the 
lock. With the new lock and scale a saving of 
two-thirds of the time formerly required is effected. 
—Rochester Democrat. 


COMMERCE OF OSWEGO. 
We copy the following statement from the Os- 
wego Journal: 





Tolls 
iad ncenne a6 skew ecadechecesenes $310,135 37 
1849, acd weds eeee thicken 
eS ee eet ee eee $26,455 33 
Flour, wheat and lumber cleared. 
i850. 1849. 
Wheat; hinelias<. scenes ncies 1,552,000 1,063,490 
ete Cer COREE 70,173,000  48,316.000 
PRN Daciiesacxas ces 804,746 808,307 
ice Tennessee. 


Memphis aud Charleston Railroad.—The Mem- 
phis Eagle say: We understand from good author- 
ity that the preliminary surveys for this important 
work are nearly completed, and that the various 
routes surveyed have proved more favorable than 
was anticipated after the first reconnoissance mace 
by the engineers. A meeting of the directors will 
take place in January, to decide upon the most eli- 
gible route for the road; the time and place for the 
meeting will be advertised in due time. 

All this is wanting to ensure the earliest practi- 
cable construction of the road, is for the public to 
feel and manifest a proper interest in it. 


RPL 


State of the Cotton Manufacture. 

We copy from the Transcript the following ta- 
ble, showing the number of spindles in the cotton 
mills in New England, and the number that is now 
idle from the depressed state of the business : 


Maine......... 142,700 Now stopped....112,500 
New Hampshire373,000 “ s  eees ae 
Massach’s.....1,220,000 “ t+ + 202,000 
R. Island:..... 500,000 =“ £812,000 
Connecticut....250,000 ‘“ H. ~.e ago See 

2,485,700 715,300 





Finances of Pennsylvania. 
The receipts into the treasury of this State for 


the year ending Dec. Ist, 1850, have been as fol- 
lows :— 





Tax on real and personal estate..... $1,317,821 55 
Canal and railroad tolls............ 1,713,848 16 
EON Ss i cS es A 270,000 00 
Balance in the treasury December 1, 
TEenthd <hp4dn9s oie eotion anes abe 926,207 24 
Wiiepelinmeawe ease 5 sins. oac00 cnsncia 1,416,461 80 
5,644,338 
Expenditures. 5 
Public improvements.............. $1,488,799 74 
NE TIN .5 ti sian wnkniindecwnns 318,864 03 
DOE O WORD a aon case ddme Kenecs 2,004,714 51 
Balance Dec. 1, 1850.............. 754,252 81 
Miscellaneous.... .... 0... cee cece 1,077,707 66 
$5,644,338 75 


The Tour of Europe. 

During the past year the readers of the Railroad 
Journal have been favored with a series of letters 
from Europe, cuntaining very full information in 
regard to the railways of England and the conti- 
nent, and abounding i» valuable suggestions ap- 
plicable to our own country. 

The writer of these letters, John M. Adams, Esq., 
of Portland, enjoyed unusual facilities for acquir- 
ing information ; and the value of his letters may 
be inferred from the fact that they Were copied more 
or Jess extensively in different parts of the country, 
and the statistics of the French, German and Bel- 
gian railways were copied into the Merchants’ 
Magazine and the leading journals of the country. 
A thorough acquaintance with the French, and a 
competent knowledge of the Italian and German 
languages enabled Mr. Adams to acquire, in a 
briefer period than was commonly sufficient for 
this purpose, a tolerable knowledge of the countries 
through which he passed. In company with a 
friend, on a tour of observation and pleasure like 
himself, with the command of every requirement 
which the most ample means could secure, the 
period of a few months under such circumstances, 
would give to an active mind advantages beyond 
what are common to ordinary travellers. 

{t is with pleasure we can state, therefore, that 
we have the assurance that auring the coming year 
our readers will receive further communications 
from the pen of Mr. Adams, leisurely drawn out 
from notes, taken down at the time. 

In sitting down to write this, however, our pur- 
pose was to note the changes which within a few 
past years have occurred, in the facilities of Euro- 
pean travel. One-fourth of the time only is now 
required to accomplish a tour of Europe, such as 
was common before the introduction of railways— 
and in Lord Chesterfield’s time, one hundred years 
ago, the fashionable tourist was content with see- 
ing Paris and the Rhine. 

In recounting with Mr. Adams, the incident of 
travel, we were surprised to learn how much an 
active mind can achieve, in a seven months’ time, 
as our readers may see from the simple narration 
which follows. 

Mr. Adams sailed from Boston in the Europa on 
the 7th of November, 1849, and reached Liverpool 
after a passage of 104 days. The severity of the 
winter led our friends to hasten towards Paris 
and the south of Europe. Tyree days spent in 
Liverpool enabled them to see something of the 
city, and fourteen days in London, gave them time 
to deliver letters and arrange plans for the winter. 

Passing the Straits of Dover via Folkstone to 








Bolougne, the cars take them to Paris in about nine 











a 








hours time. A fortnight spent in Paris gave them 
time todo much in the way of sight seeing, and 
they proceeded southward towards Lyons by the 
railway which was then extended to Tounere.— 
Two days are spent in Lyons—two in Marseilles, 
where our travellers take an English steamer from 
thence to Malta, passing in sight of Corsica and 
Elba. A fortnight was well employed at Malta, 
and passing through the Straits of Messina, no 
longer the terrible Scylla and Charybdis, they 
spend sixteen days in Naples, ascending Vesuvi- 
us, visiting among other localities Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Three weeks were required to see 
the eternal city, its remains of former grandeur 
and its present works of art. Rome would repay 
a still longer sojournment, but our travellers hasten- 
ed on to Floernce, spending five days in that city, 
one at Leghorn, two at Genoa, two at Turin two 
at Milan, one at Vienna, and five days at Venice. 
One day is spent at Trieste, one at Laybach, where 
they take the rail to Vienna. Three days are 
spent in Vienna, now connected by railway with 
the whole continent of Europe. This is enough to 
see the manners of the Austrians. One day at 
Prague, two at Dresden, two at Berlin, two at 
Hanover, one at Brunswick, one at Dusseldorf, 
two at Cologne, one at Aix la Chappelle, one at 
Brussels, passing the field of Waterloo by the way 
of Valenciennes, they reach again from the north 
the city of Paris. 

A month in Paris gives them an opportunity to 
hear the debates in the French Assembly, and the 
arguments in the courts of Jaw, besides learn- 
ing many of the peculiarities of the French me- 
tropolis. Returning to London by the way of Ca- 
lais and Dover, a fortnight is attended upon the 
law courts and upon the sittings of Parliament at 
the most busy period of the session, gives one the 
means of contrasting the doings of the English 
Parliament with those of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. Adams was present when Lord 
Campbell took his seat as Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, after the retirement of Lord Den- 
man. 

Returning to Liverpool again, after a few days 
they attend the Chester races, proceed to Holly- 
head, passing through the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge, crossing the St. George’s Channel to Dub- 
lin, and after spending two days in Dublin, take 
the railway to Cork, visit the Lakes of Killarney, 
and after spending some days there, pass on to 
Mallow, thence to Dublin, thence to Belfast, visit- 
ing the Giant’s Causeway, Portrush and Castle 
Blarney, when they embark at Belfast for Glas- 
gow, there spending two days; they ascend the 
valley of the Clyde to Edinburgh. After three 
days in Edinburgh and vicinity, they proceed to 
Manchester, a second time to Chester, and thence 
to Liverpool]. After seeing all that was worthy of 
attention at Liverpool, they re-embark on board 
the Europa for New York, and reach this city on 
the 27th of May, 1850. 

We have thus sketched the route and the time 
employed in this lengthened tour of Europe. We 
think it is without a parallel. It seems as if space 
was practically annihilated, and that the Danube 
and the Rhine were in as convenient proximity as 
the Tennessee and the Wabash. 

The vast collection of facts and observations, as 
well as the selections of works concerning the ge- 
ography and the literature of the countries visited, 
will enable Mr. Adams to give us at his leisure 
notes and observations of the highest value. Few 

men who possess the peculiar quality for a travel- 


ler have the means or facilities 1equisite for acquir- 
ing information. From the ample store so well 
collected, we hope to distribute something of it dwr- 
ing the present year to the readers of the Journal. 


The Stock and Money Market. 

The present year opens with a very boyant 
state of the stock market. This is partly owing to 
an abundance of money, affording the means of 
speculation, and partly to the largely increased re- 
ceipts from railroads over the past year. Specula- 
lation too, is stimulated by the general prosperity 
which prevails, which encourages people to incur 
new obligations, and to trust to the continued abun- 
dance of money, when they shali mature. With 
the exception of an excess of importations, every 
branch of our industry is in the main prosperous. 
Production is ahead of consumption in almost every 
pursuit, and with the steady demand for our credits 
abroad, there appears to be no immediate appre- 
hension of a change. 

Fancy stocks are ithe thermometers of the money 
market, because the prices which they command 
indicate the “ feeling” which exists in business, 
and have but little relation to their true value. This 
value is a matter of opinion, and when opinion 
runs in their favor, they command a price far above 
their real worth. When this is adverse, they sink 
as far below the true standard. <A stock, on the 
other hand, which pays a stated per centage, and 
holds. out sufficient evidence that it can do this 
under ali circumstances, is very little affected by 
any change in the money market. A stock of 
known and admitted value will always find pur- 
chasers about as readily when money is scarce as 
when it is abundant, because when the former is 
the case, the risk of lending is greater The panic 
which a year or two since carried down the Mas- 
sachusetts stocks all the way from 1 to 50 cents on 
the dollar, scarcely affecting the Boston and Lowel 
stocks, neither has the recent rise which has carried 
so many of these stocks back to their former posi- 
tion. As soon as a road satisfies the public that it 
can pay under all circumstances 6 per cent., it ts 
taken at once from the hands of the speculators 
and brokers, and bought up for permanent invest- 
ment. The favorite foot-balls in the stock market, 
are these whose value is problematical. In this 
case the ingenuity of the two great opposing par- 
ties have plenty of scope; the one in exercising 
their imagination in inventing plausible reasons 
to convince people of its value, and the other, to 
show that itis utterly worthless. So long as its ca- 
pacities remain a matter of conjecture any, thing 
may be predicated of it. Just in proportion as a 
road begins to work out its true character, as soon 
as order breaks in upon chaos, it ceases to be avail- 
able as fancy. As soon as its real wocth is demon- 
strated by its traffic table, and it can no longer be 
affected by the schemes, the stories, or contri- 
vances of the jobbers. ‘‘ Othello’s occupation is 
gone.” 

The very rapid advance for the few past 
months, in a large number of our stocks, is due in 
part to a general and uniform incrcased receipts, 
and partly to the cause to which we have adverted. 
The “cornering” process lies at the bottom of the 
advance in others. This is hardly ever atiempted, 
and can scarcely succeed with a sound stock, as the 
value of such remain unaffected by any of the 
efforts of speculation. 

The following are the prices of some of the 
leading New England stocks, at sales in Boston, 
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Shares Eastern railroad... ....... 0.00.08. es 00§ 
do Ogdensburg railroad. ..............«.30% 
do Old Colony railroad.. ws ween eee 68h 
do Vermont central railroal.. sees seecdl$ 
do dO. asses cece sees veeed-b 90498 
do OO odes onsedvettns en’ b 90 d 38% 
do GO) 85 risks sind? nas ohn b 45d 38 
do Western railroad........ eoee. 102§ a 1025 
do Boston and Worcester railroad. 101} a 1014 
do Cheshire railroad..........0sssee0 eeee 64 
do Concord railroad.. .. 549 a 544 
do Vermont and Mass. railroad...... 31 a 305% 
do Michigan central railroad............. 96 
do Boston and Maine railroad........... 103% 
do Northern railroad.... .... 000 cece sees 75 
do South shore railroad...............00 13 
do Rutland railroad.. .b 4m 60 

$1000 Vermort and Mass railroad bonds bin Sis ina 89 

$2000 > ny , Saco, and Portsmouth railroad ite 

pred Rutland — bonds, ben ce saat whey 
#3500 Ogdensbur, seme na erty e 

Fitchburg railroad. 0000 oes cece cece cece GOR 

Grand junction........... Ocoee once sees cance 70 

WORROOTIONE TITEL, « oo0.560%-0000 opee.cdicacbcr ce 81 

Vermont Central railroad bonds, 1850......... 91 


Boston, Concord, and Montreal railroad bonds. 864 
The following dividends were declared on some 
o. the leading Massachusetts stocks, payable on the 
Ist instant: 
RAILWAY SHARES. 
Capital. Dividend. Amount. 





Western railroad.... 5,500,000..4 per ct. .200,000 
Fitchburg... .. cece... 3,320,000..4 “ .,132,800 
Boston and Lowell.. 830. 000..4 “ .. 73,200 
Boston & Providence 3,160,000..3  “ - 94.800 
Boston & Worcester. 4,500,000..34 “ 157,500 
Taunton branch.... 250,000..4 “ 10,000 
Pittsfield& N.Adams 450,000..3 “ 13.500 
Eastern, Mass...... 2,850.000..4 ‘ 114,000 
Eastern, N.H....... 492,500..4 ‘ - 19,700 
Saco and Ports- 
‘mouth . .» 1,200,000..3 “ 36,000 
Manchester & Law- 
rence in preferred 
BODO 8S o'v'ds cess 000..4 “ .. 10,000 
Passumpsic......... 1,090,000..3 “ .. 32,700 
Boston and: Maine.. 4, 155, 700..2 ‘ .. 83,114 
Michigan central.... 2,561, ‘600. - ‘* , 230,554 
Vermont andCanada Int “ .. 6,000 
Worcester & Nashua Shs 12 678 2 «  . 28,525 
WOM eis seine v tess Oaveaevnds $1,248,393 
RAILWAY BONDS, 
Providence..... Geiss Sade wee ture TAU # 6,000 
PORNO FOE vis cba c's) leh needle en kae 31,437 
RII vian.d5 K¥ vans cnn cape we 23,800 
Vermont and Massachusetts............ i f 
Boston and Worcester........ 0.2. eeee eee 12,750 
Boston and Providence...............+.- ,000 
UNE hdad Shins Wh as vide shdo ce talsené ces 15,000 
OED iy. 00 00:<moeicnse 66s cxnte 10,500 
Old Colony.. 10,000 
Dorchester and Milton....-.---.--..--.. 4,000 
Michigan central.. Se'veve cade ooeees + NOOO 
Rutland and Burlin, gion Sei MeSdwewe sy bat 20,000 
WP cictcintns swe plan dane verdana $192,487 
MANUFACTURING SHARES. 
Dividend. 
Nashua ... 2... e000 cove sees coecBeeee 00ecd0 000 
Pia 4s. sv achannn ts cepnaes-cenelbesan xan 14,400 
Appleton peeliveeisisoe cece se on BD coneeose 18,000 
EN sn aid oe cee Sip. 'epalaia » ee 36,000 
Manchester mills............... eee 48,000 
MOOS sce ence ets cbse Gv bule $21.. - 42,000 
Middlesex wi Ba. . 30,000 
Dwight oeeBee vee 001,000 
Cabot . ar ie .. 15,000 
New England “Worsted... ..4........18,000 
Naumkeag st mills. . eee 20,100 
Sandwich Glass Company. . soBeweiicad 9,000 


Boston and Worcester Railroad Company.—T he 
earnings and expenditures of this company for the 
the year ending November 30th, 1850, are as an- 





nexed :—~ 
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From. J), wwe erewee ee 0$390.000..00 

Freight.... re cbc cbessce,. den OU OO 

ai titactetcn en ntte cmeititien eae aie 10,000 00 

MPG rents ses cutience ceocer sete 10,000 00 

rved income of 1849............ 8,000 00 

: $753,000 00 

The running expenses were.......... 371,452 00 
Balance for dividends and reserved 

fund.. . $381,552,00 


A semi-annual dividend of three ‘and one half per 
cent has been declared, which, with the dividend 
of three per cent declared last July, on their capital 
stock of $4,500,000, paying the interest on their 
bonds issued, and deducting $10,500 for the differ- 
ence between two light and old engines sold, and 
two new first class ones to be substituted, and pro- 
viding for the renewal of twenty-two new freight 
ears and two platform cars, leaves a reserved in- 
come of $57,000. The construction account will 
also be reduced by the sale of lands ard other stock 
about $40,000 on the main road, and increased 
about 15,000 on the Framingham branch. The 
accounts show an increase of over $5,200 per 
month over that of last year, or a total of $62,600 
on passengers alone, with a slight increase on 
freight. This is over $60,000 above the highest 
passenger receipts of any one year. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad has just issued 
their report for the year ending Dec>mber 1, 1850. 
The entire cost of the road and equipment is 
$4,021,606 59—the gross receipts fer the year 
$594,963 45, against $522,335, 51 for the previous 
year—the gross amount charged to expenses 
$309,906 34 against $329,690 61 in 1849. In 1849 
the extraordinary expenses included in the fore- 
going, were $53,491 19—in 1850, $20,428 32. 
With this allowance, the current expenses of 1850 
exceed those of 1849 by about $13,000, while the 


gross receipts are more than those of 1849 by near- U 


ly $73,000. Including ordinary and extraordinary 
expenses of both years, and allowing the interest 
paid in 1849 and charged to expenses, the net gain 
of 1850 is $67,336 04. Thus the net profits of 
1850 are a trifle more than 7 per cent. The loss 
by the fire is considered 14 per cent, and the Janu- 
ary dividend would have been injured by that per 
centage only, had it not been necessary to provide 
for old losses, growing out of the burning of the 
Dover depot, and the car shops at Lowell, and of 
the great collision at Medford. But two per cent 
was divided, for the semi-annual dividend. The 
Joss by the late fire was $67,151. 

Below will be found a table of the number of 
foreign arrivals for the year ending January, 1851, 
together with the amount of duty paid on foreign 
merchandise for each year, wirh the exception of 
the last quarter of 1850, which is not yet ascer- 
tained :— 





Year. Arrivals. Amount of Duties, 
Pn oe MN hive eden th Wi $2,456,926 22 
einesiase axes Sait. anaiceads 3,226,441 47 
DR iciseee's nee 1738.. «.. 2,780,186 04 
| SAR iy. BARRE Ree 4,491,019 82 
BE icc. sete cess BEDE ices eed ceete 5,934,945 14 
| ree BU. ccclvicdsuee. 5,213,634 Ov 
WO ics. ccine < swale s 6a owns twded 4 872.570 16 
1847...... 2739. ecesees. 9,448,361 82 
, ae a POE eee. 4,908,827 20 
Pa cde cay cece Be isccccds Cece. 5,037,310 84 
1850... 00s BBB... 08. 9 months 4,855,413 01 

TOBL cocc.cces once ceecccce cote eee,Oon! o2 


The amount collected will average for the pas 
11 years about $4,500,000 per annum. This year, 
as will be seen, allowing an average estimate for 
the last quarter, the revenue will reach nearly six 
millions. 








‘The.Connecticut and Passumpsic rivers railroad 
company pay a dividead on the Ist January of 3 
per cent., amounting to $32,700, and notwithstand- 
ing the ex: enditure of about $7,000 occasioned by 
the freshet last spring, they have a surplus left. 
The road is now in full operation to St. Johnsbury. 

The following synopsis is from the report of the 
Lowell railroad company :— 

The igo toby of the ferns ending hopes 





30th, were. pe dude bee . $406,421 00 
Expenses begs sony bes weguies Scveseced 256,508 13 
Net earnings. oe cece cece cee 49,913 87 


Expended as follows :— 
Dividends July and Ja- 











OMEY cans coth caeeeut 46,406 00 
Balance of interest acc’t 1,375 90 
147,775 90 
Garplas. .....».. degpcdeccocccccl MME ES 
The balance to credit and transporta 
tion November 30, 1849, was....... 159,852 81 
Add surplus as above.........00-.... 2,136 97 
$161,989 78 


From which deduct the dividedd of 4 
per cent., payable January 1,1851.. 73.200 00 


BOON ss iwiadeluccdidtivedcaceud $ 88,789 78 
As compared with the previous year, the receipts 
show a decrease of $10,067. The diminution is 
in the receipts from merchandise generally, and 
from such passengers as have been carried in con- 
nection with other railroads, The loss upon the 
latter is attributed to the diversion of travel conse- 
quent upon the opening of the new lines, and that 
upon merchandise may be accounted for principal- 
ly by the state of business in the several manufac- 
turing establishments on the line of the road. 
The running expenses have been diminished 
$4,395 54. 
Sales of stocks in New York :— 





S 67 Loan...... 1163 | Erie railroad....... 933 
{ll Mort Bds ’47,... 66 | Hud Rivrailroad... 85 
Ind Canal, pfi..... ro Reading railroad opg 76 
Rdg Mt Bus, ” 0... K I railroad....... 17 
Rdg Bonds.. 3 Harlem railroad... 813 
DURE Dione sacnses 93% | Stonington railroad 563 
Rte 7B, OG haa c cee 10634 | Nor and Wor. rail- 
Erie Income....... 99 TOA, OPZ... eee 
Erie 2h; 68. ois cus. 108% | Morris Canal...... 233 
City 5s,’70........ 1063 | Albany & Schy.... 97 
Del & Hud Canal. .1403 





The following are the sales of the Hudson River 
7 per cent bonds made to-day. They are 7 per 
cent., and have ten years torun, and are secured 
by a second mortgage :— 





Bonds Sold. Price. Net Product. 
$214,000....... o sense +» - $205,440 00 
: i, Eee os eee 760,238 89 
343,000... cae +00. 964 eeccese 330,137 50 
| ee GF 2606 ccccccse 50,440 00 
80 O00 000 cove cece re 78,000 00 
57,000 .... cece cece CO eee - 55.831 25 
10,000... 8 . - 9,800 06 
25,000..... eee ceee GOR acescnuwans 24,562 56 
$1,572,000 $1,514,450 14 
The tendency of this market is decidedly up- 
wards, though the advance is chiefly confined to 
the securities of our our own roads; those of: com- 


panies at a distance are favorably affected (through 
sympathy with this movement,) but to a less 


extent. hana rates of the first sales of western se- 
eurities depcoud upon circumstances which have 
little connection with their real value. This de- 


pends very rauch upon the manner in which it is 
introduced into the market. Capital always fol- 
lows public sentiment, and if a security that is fa- 
vorably brought forward, happens to make a good 
Ait, goes to the top of the ladder at a bound; while 





7 


an equally good one, for the want of same manage- 
ment, keeps a position from 5 to 10 per cent lower. 
The Ohio and Pennsylvania bonds are a good il- 
lustration of what we have said. Recent sales of 
these bonds have been made at 94. 

The average of sales of what may be termed 
country securities range from 85 to 90, without de- 
ducting commissions, etc. The present is a re- 
markably favorable time for their negotiation, as 
good probably as will be seen for many years to 
come. 











New York. 

The Hudson River Railroad Company have 
purchased, ata cost of $20,000, a site fur a depot 
opposite Albany, generally known as Gibbon’s 
Dock. : 





Mr, Whitney’s Railroad. 
An editorial notice of the article upon Whitney’s 
railroad, by “a Western Man,” is crowded out of 
this weck’s paper. 





Improved Railroad Frog. 

The ordinary frog on a railroad is one of the 
most constant sources of expense and trouble in 
the maintenance of way, and some of the great 
causes of accidents to the machinery passing over 
it. Wherever they occur, a violent concussion is 
produced, which very soon knocks off the point, 
and which must be replaced byanew one. Every 
concussion has a tendency to weaken the strength 
of iron; a given number being adequate to destroy 
its texture altogether. Every time, therefore, that 
a wheel or axle receives a violent blow, it becomes 
less able to bear the burden previously imposed up- 
on it. In passing the frog now in common use, in 
addition to these evils, the flange of the wheel 
takes which load, and a violent strain on the axle, 


“land wheel is produced, which eventually shows it- 


self in the breaking of one or the other, or both.— 
Accidents often occur, which can be traced to no 
immediate cause, this being spread out over a 
long period, and only showing itself when it has 
been a long time in operation. 

To remedy these evils a very simple contrivance 
has been invented, which may be readily under- 
stood by reference to the cut annexed to the adver- 
tisement on another page. It is made by drawing 
out the ends of the rails, and bringing them up to 
the side of the frog; the extreme points of these 
being turned back, so as to allow the flange of the 
wheel to enter between them and the frog, and to 
shove them back, when the trains pass along. The 
rails being moveable the ends opposite the frog be- 
ing held simply by a pin which allows lateral 
movemeut. The rails are kept in place by a 
spring, either of steel or India-rubber, or by a 
weight. They are prevented from spreading too 
far by a pin cast into the bed piece. 

The improvement completely protects the point 
of the frog, which is made to last as long as the 
rail. It secures a continuous bearing, so with its 
use it is impossible to tell, from any change in the 
motion of the train, when the frog is passed.— 
These great desideratum it completely secures. It 
is extremely simple, and has been in use nearly a 
year and a half on the Pennsylvania railroad, and 
works admirably in all weather, and under all cir- 
cumstances, and has received the universal com- 
mendation of all who have witnessed its operation. 

It has recently been placed on the New Jersey 
roads, where we have had good opportunities of 
secing it tested. It is as cheap in the outset as the 
old frog, and we feel fully convinced that itis one 














" of the most valuable improvements ofthe day, and 
should be in use upon every road in the country. 
ER 
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Saturday, January 4, 1851. 
Improved Railroad Frog. 
rI\HE Patentee of the Improved Frog now offers to 

Railroad a the use of his patent Frogs. 
It is now proved after eighteen months’ trial to be the 
only perfect crossing plate in use—its operation en- 
tirely imperceptible to passengers in the cars, thereby 
proving the ease which it affords tu the machinery— 
receiving no jolt, and imparting none. Its original 
cost is less than the steel plated clab frog, now gener- 
ally used, and having the point of the V, or angle of 
crossing, subsiantially protected with a wrought iron 
running surtace, its wear under all circumstances is 
as durable as the rail itself. Engineers and Superin- 
tendents of Railroads are referred to the following cer- 
tificates. The Patentee is willing to repair to any 
railroad,and superintend the making and putting down 
of one or two of these Frogs as required. For fur- 
ther information apply to HENRY A. LANDRY, 
No. 3 North Front st., Philadelphia, or to S. B. Hig- 
gins, Postoffice, N. Y. 


Wilmington, June 15th, 1850. 
Mr. Henry A. Landry has contrived an apparatus 
for Frogs of a self-acting nature, which I feel great 
confidence will prove useful. We have laid it down 
on our road, and so far it answers every expectation. 

I would recommend its use on all .oO> roads. 

J. R. TRIMBLE, 
General Sup’t Philad., Wilm. & Balt. Railroad. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 24th, 1850. 

I have examined the Patent Safety vee of Henry 
A. Landry, laid down on the Philad. and Columbia 
railway in September last, and now in use about four 
months. Its operation is simple and effective, and 
no perceptible wear or derangement can be discovered 
in the daily ss not hourly) use to which it has been 
subjected. I consider it a decided improvement upon 
the Frog Casting heretofore used, and believing that 
the saving in wear and tear of machinery upon a rail- 
way, will soon pay for the increased cost of the Sa‘ety 
Frog. I take pleasure in recommending it to the fa- 
vorable notice of Engineers and Superintendents of 
railroads generally. EDWARD F. GAY, 

Civil Engineer. 


Office of the Philad., Germantown and Norristown , 
Railroad Uo., Philad., June 15th, 1850. 
Mr. Henry A. saat, 

The Improved Railroad Frog put down vy you up- 
on our road some five weeks since, has thus far oper- 
ated to ourentire satisfaction. The cars pass over the 
same without the least shock or jar. It is my inten- 
tion to continue their use upon the road, being pur- 
suaded their introduction generally will prove highly 
advantageous. Yours, etc. 

WM. E. MORRIS, President. 


Superintendent’s Office, Philad. & Columbia R R. 
Parkersburg, Chester Co., June 6th, 1850. 
To whom it may concern, 

Mr. Henry A. Landry having put into use on the 
Philad. and Columbia Railroad at this place, his pat- 
ent self-acting Frog, and the same having been in 
practical operation for nearly nine months, I take 
pleasure in stating that it seems to answer all the pur- 
poses for which it is designed, viz: to give an even 
running surface to the tread of the whee , thus obvi- 
ating the concussion incident to the Cast Iron Frog, 
and the necessity of running on the e of the 
wheel in crossing such frogs. WM. ENGLISH, 

up’t Philad. & Columbia Railway. 


Office of the N. ag, voll agg Co., 
ovember 7th, 1850 
The Directors of the N. J. R. R. & Transp. Co., on 
the recommendation of the Superintendent and other 
officers of the company, after a sufficient trial of the 
Improved Patent Frog, have purchased from Henry 
A. Landry the right to make and use the said patent 
Frogs —o roads, and can recommend them to all 
ther 


o J. P. JACKSON 
Vice President & Sup’t N J, R.R. & Transp. Co. 


To tron Masters. 
ANTED—A Person to take charge of a Blast 
Furnace for Sm . Iron, for Saher informa- 


rome i> COULINS,.VOS co. 
apply “74 South street, 





‘To Contractors. 
BOYDTON & PeterspurG PLank Roap Orrice, 
Petersburg, Va., January Ist, 1851. 
ROPOSALS will be received for the grading 
and planking of the Boydton and Petersburg 
Plank Road. 

The road will be about 77 miles in length. Com- 
munications can be addressed either to myself at 
Sturgeonsville P. O., Brunswick County, Va., or to 
Mr. C. O. Sanford, the Engineer of the Company, 
residing in Petersburg. 

The proposals will be considered at Ebenezer 
Academy, in Brunswick, on the 28th inst., at Jones’ 
Tavern, in Meclenburg, on the 30th inst., and in 
the city of Petersburg on the 4th of February next. 

RICHARD W. FIELD, President. 

The Baltimore American, Railroad Journal, N. 
York, Philadelphia Ledger, the Lynchburg Virgi- 
nian will please copy one month. 


1851. 

Every person feels that the commencement of 
each new year is the appropriate season of retro- 
spect. At such a time he is involuntarily forced to 
a reviewal of his condition and progress in life dur- 
ing the period that has just elapsed, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, of the prospects for the future. 

The Journalist looks upon the year in its rela- 
tion to society, and passes its events in order before 
him, for the purpose of determining its proper po- 
sition among those which make up the great cycle 
of the past. At the close of those longer periods, 
made by the lapse of a century, or a half century, 
he seizes the occasion to take a broader and more 
general view of the period that has just closed.— 
In looking at the year, he sees phenomena only.— 
In looking back over a half century, he is able to 
discover their law. In the year, we place an im- 
portance upon events, somewhat in proportion to 
their apparent magnitude. In the retrospect of 50 
years, the real only remains, the accidental has dis- 
appeared ; and, removed from the excitement which 
attended them, we then can see the law by which 
they appeared and passed away. The knowledge 
which we thus gain of the past, we are enabled to 
apply to some extent to the future, and measure 
passing events with a greater degree of accuracy 
than before. 





At the commencement of every preceding half 


century, the present may be said to have been but 
a copy of the past, differing only in the change re- 
sulting from the slow progress of society in the 
same direction. The difference has been only in de- 
grec. The same instruments and agencies were 
used, with a little higher degree of perfection.— 
The same ideas, laws and customs, prevailed, me- 
liorated and softened, from age to age, by the grad- 
ual, but slow, progress of the race. 

How is it with 1851? Is the next half century 
to be a copy simply of all that have preceeded it, 
differing only in degree, and not in kind, or is it to 
possess features peculiar to itself, the result of new 
agencies and principles now in operation ? 

Up to the commencement of the present century, 
the great reason for the general uniformity to which 
we have adverted, wasthe fact, that the forces or 
powers which mankind made use of in the econo- 
my of life, were the same, viz: the muscular pow- 
er of man and animals. The two great natural 
agents which had been made use of. water and air, 
depend in their use upon laws beyond our con- 
trol. We must accommodate ourselves to them, 
or we cannot avail ourselves of their aid. But 
with steam power, the case is entirely different. 
Here man has a power vastly greater than that of 
the air or water. This power is entirely wader his 
control. He presides at its birth. It carriesto him 





whreever he will, with a speed exceeding that of 
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the swiftest bird. In its uses, it not only includes 
all other powers, but vastly more. Here, then, is 
anew power at work; and the results of the fu- 
ture must correspond with the magnitude of this 
new element. We have seen something of its in- 
fluence within the past 20 years, during which time 
more progress has been made in the arts of life 
than during centuries of earlier date. But we 
have yet only taken the first step; we are but in 
the infancy of this great new movement. 

Mankind has thus far lived the sport of natural 
laws, and has regarded with fear and awe their 
manifestations. The earthquake and the lightning 
struck terror into his soul; the former, as the con- 
sequences of impious crimes, and the other as the 
expression of an offended Deity. Man has now 
turned upon the pursuer. He has seized upon the 
very principles which struck him with such fear, 
and made them the most subservient ministers for 
his good. The former gives him the power of 
moving at the highest speed consistent with safety, 
the other gives him the faculty almost of omni- 
presence. Encouraged by these he is pressing for- 
ward to new discoveries, and his mission for the 
coming age seems to be to unfold the modes by 
which all natural laws may become the instru- 
ments of his good. 


ENLARGEMENT. 


The present number commences the nineteenth 
year rnd the twenty-fourth volume of the AMERICAN 
Raitroap Journat; and with it we add 8 pages 
to its former size. ‘This addition is made necessa- 
ry by the increased amount of railroad matter which 
crowds in upon us, from the rapidly increasing 
number of these woiks; and is justified, we are 
happy to say, by the increased patronage with 
which we have been favored. 

Our increased space we shall devote to the pub- 
lication of the doings of railroad companies—to the 
new enterprises, cither in progress or projected— 
and to the diffusion of such information as may be 
useful to those engaged in their prosecution. ‘We 
shall in future give a carefully prepared monetary 
article, giving the current prices of railroad secu- 
rities—a matter in which all companies, however 
remote they may be from the commercial centres, 





are deeply interested; as almost every company is 
obliged to resort to loans to carry out their works. 
We shall not only give our opinion as to the true 
value of securities, but we shall in all cases endea- 
vor to give their prices, whether disposed of at pub- 
lic or private sale. Most of the eastern securities 
are represented in our cities by parties interested 
in them, or in the works upon which they are bas- 
ed. It is an easy matter cherefore to convince our 
capitalists of their value. But the case is differ- 
ent with western securities. ‘These are as good as 
far as safety is concerned, as those made in Mas- 
sachusetts or New York. If a particular credit 
sells high, this is an important fact toward creat- 
ing a confidence in them. If sold far below their 
value the publication of this will be sure to turn 
public attention as to its cause; and this inquiry 
cannot fail to do good, as it will show in nine cases 
in ten that they were sold much too low. 

What western securities need, is that public at- 
tention should be called to them. As soon as this 
can be done they will reach that relative position 
to which their rea] value entitles them. 

With our increased size we hope to add materi- 
ally to the usefulness of our paper. We also hope 
to receive equal encourgement in an increased 





amount of patronage. 
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Ratlroads in 1851. 

As railroads are the product of the present age, 
and the great fact of modern times, the close of the 
first half of the present century suggests itself as a 
proper time to take a brief review of their first 
introduction, their progress, and the extent to which 
their construction has been carried. In doing this, 
our space will not allow us to go beyond the limits 
of statistical information, though this is by far the 
least interesting part of their history. 

England, as might be expected, from her supe- 
rior wealth and experience, preceded usa few years 
in the construction of railroads; and as our works 
were not commenced until experiments there had 
enabled that country to obtain some degree of 
perfection, and had given to these enterprises the 
same general features which now distinguish them 
at the present day, a brief notice of the first steps in 
relation to this great movement in England, will 
enable us better to understand and trace their pro- 
gress in the United States. 

The idea of a railroad was taken from the rude 
tram roads, (which consisted chiefly of longitudi- 
nal wooden sleepers,) and were used to convey coal 
from the pit’s mouths to the place of shipment.— 
The saving effected by these over the ordinary 
road led to their more extensive use. To protect 
the wood, these were sometimes covered with flat 
picces or bars of iron; these were for a long time 
confined to the transportation of coal, and were us- 
ed only in the neighborhood of New Castle, and 
were exclusively worked by horses. 

The first iron railway ever laid down, to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five miles, was the Stockton and 
Darlington line, which was opened on the 
September, 1825. It was worked by locomotives, 
stationary engines, and horses. Owing tothe in- 
efficient condition of the locomotive power, the 
company had aJl but determined to abandon steam 
in favor of horses, when the superintendent of the 
road, Timothy Hackworth, offered to construct an 
engine adapted to the business of the line ; this of- 


fer was accepted, and the engine built, the boiler of 


which was a plain cylinder, 13 feet in tength, and 
4 feet 4 inches in diameter. The heating surface 
was obtained {rom a double tube of malleable iron, 
in the form of the letter U, traversing the whole 
length of the boiler. One side of this tube was 
made available for the fire grate; and the heated 
vapor being passed through it, was returned by the 
opposite one to the chimney, which was actually a 
vertical continuation of this end. With this con- 
trivance the engine had a heating surface double 
that of any other engine of its time. She was car- 
ried on six 4-feet wheels, four of them being spring 
mounted, and was the earliest of the six-wheel cou- 
pled class. The cylinders, 11 inches diameter, and 
20 inches stroke, were placed vertically at what is 
now the smoke box end of the engine, and worked 
directly upon the first pair of wheels. At the same 
end was attached a malleable iron cistern, into 
which the water passed from the tank, previous to 
being introduced into the boiler, the driver having 
the power of regulating the supply ; and a pipe from 
the steam exhaust was led into the cistern, for the 
purpose of admitting steam at pleasure, to heat the 
water. Another pipe was provided for the purpose 
of leading off a steam jet from the exhaust pipe at 
the chimney end, for discharge beneath the grate, 
the intention being to facilitate combustion. 

In addition to its being the original of a class of 
engines now so universal, this engine was the first 
which had a blast pipe fitted to it, the whole of the 
exhaust steam—exceptiag only such a portion as 


7th of 





was required for the purposes before alluded to— 
being conveyed into the centre of the chimney, and 
there thrown out in a jet from a conical pipe. She 
commenced working in October, 1827. 

The cost of this engine was £425; number of 
tons conveyed by her in one year [1828] 22,442 
tons over twenty miles; cost of conveyance, 4d per 
ton per mile, or, including all repairs and mainte- 
nance, showing a difference of £532 in favor of this 
engine, over animal power. 

These results at once decided the point against 
the use of horses, which up to that time were re- 
garded as cheapest. This engine was the first ever 
constructed that proved the decided superiority of 
steam over animal power as a motive force, and 
may properly be regarded as the germ of, though 
in appearance it bore but slight resemblance to the 
highly finished machines now in use; the results 
of the use of this engine, proving its superiority 
over animal power, were by no means regarded as 
superior to all other contrivances for moving rail- 
road trains. It narrowed the question however 
to the only two modes left; locomotive and sta- 
tionary power being the only systems available for 
use. 

In the early part of the year 1829, the Liverpool 
and Manchester railroad approached its comple- 
tion, and the directors feeling themselves called up- 
on to determine the kind of power they would make 
use of, appointed two engineers, Mr. Rastrick and 
Mr. Walker, to visit the Stockton and Darlington 
railroad, and report to them the most suitable pow- 
er to be used. These men, after making a full in- 
vestigation of the matter, reported in favor of sta- 
tionary engines. This report, as is well known, 
was unsatisfactory to the the company, and they 
came to the conclusion to offer a premium of £500 
for the construction of an engine that would fulfil 
certain conditions. Four engines were entered for 
the prize, the ‘‘ Novelty,” by Braithwaite & Erics- 
son; the ‘ Rocket,” by George Stevenson, the 
‘“‘Sanspareil,” by Timothy Hackworth, and the 
“Perseverance,” by Mr. Burstall. The results 
were highly satisfactory, and were far superior to 
anything that had yet been realized; the company 
at once determined in favor of locomotive engines, 
and from that period they were universally used 
except upon inclined planes. From that time the 
whole problem of the efficiency and usefulness of 
railroads was considered as settled, and their sub- 
sequent construction has gone forward in every ci- 
vilized country as fast as means could be obtained, 
or as people could be made to realize their great 
value. England at once embarked in their con- 
struction with great zeal and energy, and she now 
presents the greatest extent of line of any country 
in the world, and by far the most splendid and mag- 
nificent public works in connection with them. 

The first railroads constructed in the United 
States were the Quincy railroad in Massachusetts, 
designed for the transportation of granite, and the 
Mauch Chunk railroad in Pennsylvania, a coal 
road. Both of these were opened in 1827, and they 
bore pretty much the same relation to the railroad 
system of this country as did the tram roads of 
which we have spoken, to the English railroads. — 
The first roacis of any considerable magnitude open- 
ed in this country was the Baltimore and Ohio, 
which was chartered in 1827, commenced July 4th, 
1828, and opened for a short distance in 1830. In 
December, 1831, it was opened for a distance of 60 
miles; and the only roads in addition to the above 
in operation on thé first day of January, 1832, were 





the Charleston and Hamburg railroad, (as it was 


aaa —— 
then called) for a distance of twenty miles, the Al- 
bany and Schenectady for a distance of 12 miles, 
making the whole extent in use. 18 years ago 107 
miles. To show the whole extent of line in opera- 
tion, in progress, and in project on the first day. of 
January, 1832, we copy the following from the 
Railroad Journal bearing date January 2, 1832:— 

Baltimore and Ohio—whole length 250 miles— 
60 miles completed and in use 

Albany and Schenectady—16 miles in length— 
12 miles in use. 

Charleston and Hamburg—135 miles in length— 
about 20 miles completed, upon which the U: 8. 
mail is carried. 

Mauch Chunk, completed and in use, 9 miles. 

Quincy, near Boston, now in use, 6 miles. 

Ithaca and Oswego, 29 miles. 

Lexington and Ohio, 75 miies. 

Camden and Amboy, 50 niles. 

Lackawanna, 16 miles. 

LINES JN PROGRESS. 

Massachusetts, from Boston to Hudson river. .200 
ent OP Cos 5a tne win checancncéncsn ll 
Boston to Brattleboro... ......2. cess seeeee 14 
Columbia, from Philadelphia to Litjle York... 96 
Baltimore and Susquehanna................. 
Boston and Providence........ 2... .s0. e002. 43 
Frankston and Johnston on the Alleghany..... 40 
Baltimore and Washington City............. 
Hudson and Berkshire..................0.-. 25 
Frenchtown and Newcastle................. . 16 
EMER Sooo cece conc cccancsscanp aeunenee boat 
Richmond and Chesterfield......... a0 cages. aS 
ere Cs ananes 3020 ches res beta ccdenaee 
York and Maryland, distance not known. 
Tuscumbia, " 
Philadelphia and Norristown “ 

_ and Chester, “ 
F and Delaware, “ 
Elizabethtown and Somerville railroad in New 

Jersey. 

These projects were followed by a very large 
number in every part of the country; the success 
of the few first attempts, at once aroused the atten- 
tion of the whole people to their importance, and a 
great number of lines were commenced, some of 
which are still unfinished, and many of them aban- 
doned, after the expenditure large sums of money. 
Without having space at this time to present a de- 
tailed account of the progress of the several roads, 
we have prepared the following table, showing the 
extent to which these had been multiplied from the 


first commencement up to the year 1840, with the 


“ce 


jdate of their openings; these are compiled from 


sources which were regarded as fully reliable at 
that time. It will be seen, however, that many 
lines which were then stated to be in operation have 
since been abandoned. 


RAILROADS COMPLETED AND IN PROGRESS IN THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Total 
length 
Opened. Miles. of road. 
oe & Colum.....1834 82 8 
eghany Portage...... ---1834 363 36 
West Cinieer cece cece cdOOe 3 9 
Vi, CO rere 20} 
Phild’a., Germantown 
and Norristown.........1837 20} 204 
Philadelphia & Reading....1839 54% 102 
Philadelphia & Trenton....1833 30 30 


Name of railroad. 


Philad. & Wilmington..... 3 8 
Harrisburgh & Lancaster...1837 36 36 
Cumberland Valley........ 46 46 
Franklin..................1839 10% 24 
York and Wrightsville. .... 13 


Mauch Chunck............1827 9 9 
ee 5 5 
Beaver Meadow...........1836 26 26 
Hazleton Branch..........1838 16 10 
Sugar Loaf Summit.......1839 2 4 
Buck Mountain. 

to Lehigh........---... 44 
Susquehanna & Lehigh.... 














ao 








Little Sek Schuylkill..... ee ae ae 
Se Bape and Sus...... 39 
Meadow Extension, 12 
uy lill Valley.. ...1830 10. 10 
Mil Setup cr eeatnd vka tel 1830 5 5 
Branches to pte 12 #12 
Mount Carbon........ +++. 1831 7 7 
West Branch.............. 1881 18 8618 
Pottsville and Danville....1838 29% 42% 
Williamsport & Elmira....1839 25 67 
Blossburgh & Corning..... 253 
Carbondale......++ ssse.0+. 1829 16g «164 
Pine Grove.........seeeee. 1830 4 4 
Lykens Valley ........ +++. 1830 164 16% 
Bear Creek 
to Coal Mines.. 4 
West Philadelphia 
to river Schuylkill....... 10 
Philadelphia..........++.- 6 6 


RAILROADS COMPLETED AND IN PROG@RESS IN Vinel- 
NIA, NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA AND 
FLORIDA. 

Total 


* length 
Opened. Miles. of road. 
Richmond, papa en 


Name of railroad. 


and Potamac.. 614 75 
Richmond and Petersburg. 1838 224 22) 
Louisa .... 0000 sees oe 1838 36 49 
Richmond and Goal Mines. 12 13 
Chesterfield..........00.. 1831 133 «13 
Petersburg and Roanoke...1833 60 60 
City Point........ cee. see 1838 9 9 
Greensville and Roanoke. . . 1838 173 «(17% 
Portsmouth and Roanoke...1837 78) 78% 
Winchester and Potomac...1836 32 32 
Expertnestel Seana une oe ene 1833 ee 

igh and Gaston........ 1840 844+ 84) 
Wilmington and Raleigh... 1840 161} 161 
Charleston and Hamburg...1833 136 136 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and 

Charleston .... sss. seeess 66 
Georgia......... onsdeceess 1839-874 D118 
Central .... 00000. 000.-1840 100+ 193 
Monroe eeee eeee ee . .1839 94 96 
Western and Atlantic...... 140 
Tallahasse.........se..00 1837 22 a4 
St. Joseph & Lake Wimico.1836 8 8 
St. Joseph and Iola, 1839....... 2 888 
Alabama, Florida, and Ga.. 563 

ER 994 16753 


+ These distances stated as opened was completed 
in 1840 


RAILROADS COMPLETED AND IN PROGRESS IN THE 
EASTERN STATES. 

Total 

Name of railroad. length 
Cones. Miles. of road. 
Bangor and Orono......... 10 10 
Nashua and Lowell........ 1838 14; 14} 
Boston and Lowell......... 1835 26 26 
Charlestown Branch....... 1839s 1g 1} 
Boston and Portland........ 1839 34g 343 
GMIRCD 00000000 000.0002 sodas 4 4 
Eastern (in Mass.).........1839 25 37% 
Eastern (in N. H.)......... 15 
Marblehead Branch........ 1839 3 3 
Boston and Worcester...... 1835 444 443 
Milbury Branch.. bibs 33 33 
WERT Brees on pekaescesces 1839 544 +117 
Boston and Providence coeae 1835 42 42 
Dedham Branch........... 3 3 
Taunton Branch........... 1836 8 il 
N. Bedford and Taunton... 20 
N. Y. Prov. and Boston.....1837 47% 47% 
Norwichand Worcester .... 1839 59 59 
Hartford and N. Haven....1838 18 38 
Housatonic............... 1839 35 73 
436 604 


RAILROADS COMPLETED AND IN PROGRESS IN ALA- 
BAMA, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, TENNESSEE, AND 
KENTUCKY. 


Total 
Name of railroad. length 
Opened. Miles. of road. 
Montgomery & West Point. 85 
Wetumpka and Coosa...... 56 
Selma and Tennessee...... 170 











Cahawha and Marion...... 
Linden and Demopolis..... 
Mobile and Cedar Point....1837 5 
Tuscumbia, Renantiand, and 

Decatur.. ais ro ain & 
Pontchartrain. . . 1831 43 
N. Orleans and Nashville :1839 223 
MONEE sic bs veins cscs . 1837 1k 
Carrolton Bala wb iG suse wok "1837 7k 
Orleans Street............. 13 
Lake Borgne........ ..0... 1838 5 
Alexandria and Cheneville. . 1839 6 
Baton Rouge and Clinton... 
Clinton and Port Hudson. ..1839 14 
West Feliciana *.......... 
Mississippi .. -+..1839 925 
Vicksburg and Jackson.....1839 2% 
Jackson and Brandon...... 
SPORE 6. 0'.s sos 0 0008 cece 
Grand Gulf and Pt. Chen, 
Hiwasse....... 
Lagrange and Memphis. . 
Somerville Branch......... 
Lexington and Ohio....... 1835 30% 
POG é ok eens vere ne vn sel 1837 1 

195 





134 
944 
1 


Se Seeenenene 


1148} 


* 71-2 miles of this railroad are in the State of 


Mississippi. 


RAILROADS COMPLETED AND IN PROGRESS IN THE 
STATES OF OHIO, INDIANA, MICHIGAN, AND ILLI- 


NOISE, 


Total 
Name of railroad. length 
Opened. Miles. ot road. 
Mad River and Lake Erie... 1838 15 130 
EAtIR AMABM 0 cisanesse cores 85 
Monroeville and Sandusky. 1838 15 (15 
Cleveland & Newburg a 1838 6 6 
Fairport and Painsville .... 1838 2 3 
BNE c5sy bb oe eenivions< onus 177 
Madison and ee. .1839 20 90 
Buffalo and Mississippi.. 156 
Erie and Kalamazoo*......1836 33 33 
Palmyra and Jacksonburg. . 1838 11 46 
River Raisin and Lake Erie.1838 4 4 
Detroit and Pontiac........ 1839 18 5 
Shelby and Detroit........ 1839 10 17 
Ypsilanti and Tecumseh.. 24 
Detroit and Maumee....... 3 
eo Ue eee Sees pee 1839 38 196 
BOUMIOTINT . s.sic9'000.s500i000s 189 
ee ee 101% 
RTOTPEL si c0c00s cece svi00ae 450 
Northern Cress............ 1839 16 230 
Peoria and Warsaw....... 116 
Bloomington and nepeeoenitl 363 
Southern Cross.. 4 147 
Alton and Shawneetown .. 145 
Alton and Shelbyville.. 108 
Centra] Branch............ 71k 
Rushville and Erie......... 10 
New Pittsburg and Miss... 1838 7 7 
Galena and Chicago Unionk, 100 
196 28214 
RAILROADS COMPLETED OR IN PROGRESS IN NEW JER- 
SEY, DELAWARE, AND MARYLAND. 
Total 
Name of railroad. length 
Oye. Miles. of road. 
New Jersey .... 2.1.05 eee 340 34 
Paterson and Hudson...... 1834 14 14 
Morris and Essex......... 1837 23 23 
Elizabeth and Somerville. ..1840 22 26 
Camden and Amboy .. .1835 ~—s 61 61 
Camden and Ambo Branch 1839 31 30 
Camden and Woodbury .. ...1833 7 7 
Newcastle and Frenchtown. 1832 16 16 
Wilmington and Susq...... 1837 34 34 
Baltimore and Port Deposit.1837 36 36 
Baltimore and Ohio........ 1834 85 435 
Washington Branch....... 1635 303 303 
Baltimore and Susq........ 1838 58 58 
Westminster Branch....... 1832 10 18 
Baltimore and Annapolis...1840 19% 193 
Eastern shore..........+.. 118 
480% 9613 
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Name of No. of No. of milesin Totablength 
State. = operation. of railroads. 
Maine . ; 10 10 
New Hamp. i 143 29 
Mass.......14 2703 365 
R. Island... 1 473 47% 
Connecticut. 3 94 152 
New York. .2 4533 13178 
Pennsy)’nia, 38 576% 850% 
New creey. 7 192 196 
Delaware... 1 16 16 
Maryland. . 8 2733 749% 
Virginia.....10 341 369 
N.Garolina. 3 247 247 
8. Carolina. 2 136 202 
Georgia..... 4 Q114 6403 
Florida..... 4 583 Q17 
Alabama.... 7 51 432% 
Louisiana.. . 62 2483 
Mississippi . 50 2103 
Tennessee . 3 0 1603 
Kentucky .. 2 32 96 
| 6 39 416 
Indiana..... 2 20 246 
Michigan ..10 114 7383 
Illinois ..... 11 23 142) 
Total, 181 33324 93783 


To be eontinucd, 





S. M. Fexton, Esq., has accepted the appoig - 
ment of Presieant of the Philadelphia Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad, with a salary of 


$5,000 per annum, and resigned the charge of the 
Fitchburgh Railroad. L, Tilton, Esq., present | 
Superintendant of the Cheshire, succeeds Mr. Fel- 
ton on the Fitchburgh. 


Railroad Iron for Sale. 
te ~ Mansfield and Sandusky City Railroad Co. 
have on hand from twelve to fifteen hundred tons 
of American Flat Bar Railroad Iron, weighing 38 Ibs, 
to the lineal yard, which they offer for sale at reason- 
able rates. 

The iron has been in use about four hg and is 
sound and in good condition. It is 24 by %. 

It will be ready for delivery. at short intervals be- 
tween the opening of navigation in the spring and the 
Ist September next. 

For further particulars inqu‘re at the office of the 
company at Sandusky City, Ohio. 

G. FORBES, President. 

Degember 24, 1850. 


\ Railroad to the Pacific, 

Sir—I have read in your Journa) of Dec. 14, the 
communication on the subject of a railroad to the 
Pacific by a ‘Subscriber’ dated at St. Louis, Dec. 
1, 1850. 

I should not notice his remarks, or ask you to 
give place in your valuable journal to what I shall 
write, had I not devoted much time, and with all 
the sources of information before me, to a thorough 
examination of the whole subject, as I think in all 
its bearings, and were it not obvious that your 
“ Subscriber” does not understand the subject on 
which he writes, at least so far as relates to Mr. 
Whitney’s particular plan, and although such may 
not be his object, he is nevertheless leading the 
public mind into a cloud of darkness which can 
have no result, or tendency even, but to defeat any 
and every plan for a railroad to the Pacific, 

First, it is not a fact that Mr. Whitney, fcr him- 
self nor his many friends for him, have ever claimed 
“4 patent right to enrichment by it”—On the con- 
trary, Mr. Whitney claims no “ patent right” and 
has so declared all over the country. He has ten- 
dered his whole efforts of body and mind to his 
country for the accomplishment of this great work, 
and he has done so at his own expense and own 
risk; he claims nothing for it and has published 
tothe world “ that if he accomplishes the work the 
country may give him anything or nothing ;” he 
asks only to be the instrnment and he has further 
published to the world that, 
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“ My plan has become the foundation for others 
to attempt to build baa but all the supposed im- 
provements, yes, and more too, have been examin- 
ed by me, and discussed with others, long ago, and 
thought to be not feasible. 

I have but one motive, or object, and that is, to 
see this great work successfully accomplished, 
which would be a sufficient reward for my labors; 
and if there can be found a better plan, or a man 
whom the nation may think better qualified, then I 
am ready to support that plan, or sustain that man 
with my efforts, and all the information which my 
seven years’ labors have gathered together, and the 
reward will be sufficient in believing that I have 
been the instrument in bringing this great subject 
to the favorable consideratiun of my fellow-citizens. 


Asa Wuirtney.” 

New York, May 1, 1849. 

And is this claiming ‘‘a patent right to enrich- 
ment?” 

But there has been no other plan submitted 
which on examination by Committees in Congress 
has been found to be feasible, or which could ob- 
tain its sanctton. Your “ Subscriber” admits this, 
and should this fact not be considered conclusive 
evidence in favor of Mr. Whitney’s plan ? 

Mr. Whitney has devoted the very best part of 
his life to bringing this great subject before, and 
urging it upon, the consideration of the people. He 
commenced it alone and has brought it to tts pre- 
sent position alone. He has submitted to the scoffs 
and sneers of the many very wise persons who are 
now seeking to find some mode to evade his plan, 
defraud him of his just deserts, and benefit them- 
selves, always too on the very principles upon 
which his plan was founded in its origin. 

Secondly, your subscriber does not deny that Mr. 
Whitney is “the father of the project.” But the 
man who had the capacity of mind to originate the 
project, the industry and patience to mature it in 
all its details, the boldness and character to bring 
it before the world, and the perseverance and en- 
ergy to withstand and overthrow the doubts and 
fears as well as the scoffs and ridicule of, I may 
say, the world,—the man who has examined in per- 
son a large distance of the country through which 
his great work will pass, has ascertained himself 
where the streams can all be bridged, and also as- 
certained where materials, timber, &c., can be had 
as well for the road as for the necessary wants for 
settlements, where they do not exist—the man who 
has visited all the most important commercial parts 
and places of the Globe to ascertain the position 
and condition of the people with their commercial 
capacities and statistics, who has arranged a geo- 
graphical, political and commercial division of the 
Globe, which exhibits the position, condition and 
wants of the entire human family, connected with 
and apon which is based the conception of his 
great project, the grand object of which is to change 
the condition, as his arrangement shows the rela- 
tive position, of the entire human family: but no, 
this is not the man to execute his own great de- 
signs ! . 

Thirdly, if your ‘Subscriber’ had read the bill 
reported by the Committees of each House of Con- 
gress, he might have saved himself much trouble, 
as he would there have seen that it is fully “ ex- 
plained in detail in regard to the sale of the lands.” 
They are sold to Mr. Whitney by the Government, 
under such enactments and restrictions as will se- 
cure the payment of the sums stipulated, and also 
guarantee the construction of the road by him as 
an individual enterprise, he vending the lands to 
actual settlers who receive their titles directly from 
the Government and not from him, after he shall 
have completed sections of the road in advance— 





that is, as he shall complete sections of ten miles 
each, for 800 miles he is permitted to sell (not to 
take) one half of the land on the line of each sec- 
tion so completed say 5 miles by 60, from which his 
expenditures tor the ten miles of road before com- 
pleted would be reimbursed, but the other half 
would be reserved as a fund to meet his outlay after 
the first 800 miles and when the lands may be too 
poor for settlement. Thus the lands are eold to 
him by the Government and when after conforming 
to the conditions of the bill he will re-sell them to 
reimburse for his outlay. Theten miles of road to 
be constructed as the bill stipulates will cost $20,- 
000 per mile or $200,000; the 5 miles by 60 of 
land which he can thus sell would be 192,000 
acres, for which, as the lands are now being dis- 
posed of, the treasury would receive no benefit, and 
can now be purchased in soldiers bounties to the 
amount of millions of acres for 65 cents per acre, 
would amount to but $124,800. But Mr. Whitney 
takes upon himself the risk with his own efforts 
and means, in building the road in advance, to 
raise the value of this 192,000 acres from what it 
can now be purchased for, say $124,800, to his out- 
lay of $200,000, and if he cannot enhance its value 
to beyond that sum then it is clear that he cannot 
gain anything by the enterprise. But he may 
gain something, and the plan may succeed, and 
stupendous results may be accomplished, worth 
hundreds of millions ot dollars to our nation and 
of vast benefits to all manhind. Here seems to be 
the grand difficulty, not that the plan will not, but 
that it may succeed, and an individual, @ single in- 
dividual, who can never under any circumstances 
have but one vote in the affairs of the nation, and 
no more political power or influence than the hum- 
blest individual in all the land, devotes the best 
energies of body and mind at his own expense, 
offers to take upon himself the entire risk of suc- 
cess, asks not a dollar from the treasury, and pro- 
mises to accomplish for the nation a work in its 
magnitude far betore that of any other age, and in 
its results far beyond the power of human calcu- 
lation to estimate——But he may gain wealth or 
popularity by its succese. No, no, it will never 
do: it must not be said that there is no man in all 
the Jand wise enough to make a better plan, and it 
there is no such man, as Mr. Whitney has already 
given us the grand principle to work upon, we 
must divide it up into a stock-jobbing concern ; de- 
cidedly better to not have the road than that Mr. 
Whitney should gain so much by it! But six 
years have rolled away since the plan was first 
presented to Congress and Mr. Whitney is stronger 
and stronger every day, because no plan has been 
found that can supersede his. 

Fourthly, it is obvious that your ‘‘ Subscriber” 
does not understand what he is writing about, for 
he talks of ‘‘the distribution of stock,” &c.—Now 
it is a well known fact that Mr. Whitney’s plan 
does not propose any stock and his road is not to 
earn any dividends. It is to be @ free road for the 
commerce of all the world, with no charges except 
for the necessary expenses of operation and repairs, 


and here is no doubt another grand cause for ob-- 


jections, and the reason why “ business men and 
railroad men have generally gone against it.” 
Yes, and others may be added, stock jobbers and 
speculators, as there is to be no stock and no divi- 
dends it is not the field for them, but arrange it so 
as to put a hundred millions of stock into the mar- 
ket, with the Jands, or the Government pledged for 


the interest and its redemption, and that would be 
the popular scheme in certain quarters. If Mr. 


Whitey would form his plan to this “ course he 
might obtain what he has not now, the confidence 
and support of the railroad interests.” But. Mr- 
Whitney is not seeking to propitiate such interests 
particularly; it is other and far more important 
interests he is laboring for. His aim is to make a 
great highway for the laboring man, and means of 
cheap transport for the products of his labor to the 
markets of the world, and return assure and ample 
reward for the labor—to give him a home and 
plenty, and elevate his condition. 

Mr. Whitney’s plan offers no inducement to the 
speculator, he seeks no subscribers to stock, and is 
not compelled to satisfy the capitalist that his sub- 
scription would bea profitable investment. His is 
to be the poor man’s road to comfort and affluence 
—it will create its own means for its construction. 
and add so much capital to the nation ag the work 
may cost, therefore, is no “ withdrawal from other 
business,” and here again your “ Subseriber” does 
not understand Mr. Whitney’s plan. 

Fifthly, Your “ Subseriber” is in error again, 
else he attempts to mislead the public mind, for it 
is a well known fact all over the country that legis- 
lators have gone for Mr. Whitney’s “particular 
mode of accomplishing it,” and their resolutions 
expressly so declare and in most cases condemning 
other plans. Their resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed by a unanimity without a parallel in legislative 
bodies, are now in the possession of the committees 
to whom referred in each House of Congress, and 
have been pub!ished with their reports. 

Sixthly, your “Subscriber” is again in error in 
supposing that “‘ Mr. Whitney’s scheme leaves the 
public too much in the dark.” No subject has 
ever before been so generally and so strongly fe- 
commended to the speedy action of Congress, by 
Legislative bodies, by public meetings, and by the 
Press, 1 now have before me the leading and 
standard periodicals of the country, “ Hunt’s Mer- 
chants Magazine,” the “Whig Review,” “De 
Bow’s Southern Review,” and “the Democratic 
Review,” all urging the adoption of Mr. Whitney’s 
as the only feasible plan, and so with the Press 
almost universally. But there are sections of the 
country who “are in the dark to Mr. Whitney’s 
scheme” because his proposed starting point does 
not suit their particular interests. There are St. 
Louis, Memphis and Illinois all desiring to con- 
trol it and make all east tributary to them, and sub- 
ject to transhipments and ferriage besides, which 
would defeat the great object of the work. But 
neither of them can have their way except from a 
direct appropriation from the treasury for a Go- 
vernment work, which the committees would not 
recommend, nor would Congress adopt it, and this 
again puts an end to the whole matter and brings 
it all back upon Mr. Whitney’s as the only plan 
which can be sanctioned either by a committee or 
by Congress. St. Louis has had her convention, 
Memphis has also had hers, and Illinois has spoken 
out, and what is the result? Why they must 
each look to the Government—to the public tre@- 
sury—a forlorn hope.—But what say the people of 
that great basin? The press of ‘Tennessee say, that 
Mr. Whitney’s is the only feasible and constitution- 
al plan, and the people publicly assembled at Lou- 
isville, at Cincinnati, at Indianapolis, at Dayton, at 
Columbus, and at Zanesville, all say, “ there is no 
plan but that of Mr. Whitmey which is feasible or 
which they can sanction.” And all this immedi- 
ately following the two conventions at St. Louis 
and. Memphis. Will your “ Subscriber” say there 
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is a cloud over all these people? Your “Sub- 
scriber” writes from St. Louis, and may it not be 
that he may be looking from under a cloud? He 
says, “ifthe road should be commenced as pro- 
posed by Mr. Whitney the citizens of Missouri 
will claim the privilege of making a branch to it.” 
And he may rest assured that nobody will deny to 
them what cannot be prevented. Mr. Whitney’s 
will be a free road and all sections of the country 
can build branches to it, and as many as they may 
please and have the free use of it besides. If your 
“Subscriber” did not look from under a cloud he 
might have already seen that Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston are pushing on 
as fast as possible to Galena with which they will 
each have a direct railroad communication with- 
in two years, and from Galena to the point where 
Mr. Whitney proposes to bridge the Missippi is 
about forty miles. And when your ‘ Subscriber” 
comes out into the light, he may see that Baltimore 
even with a railroad as far as Galena on her di- 
rect route to the Pacific, would not be likely to go 
South and out of her way 300 miles, and besides 
pay transhipments and ferriage, expressly to ac- 
commodate St. Louis. No, St. Louis must do as 
all east will do, build to Mr. Whitney’s road, and 
then receive her full share of its vast benefits. She 
ought not to expect or ask more. 

And finally, your “Subscriber” admits that it is 
necessary to have a railroad built to the Pacitic— 
that it must and will be done—that it is feasible 
and will pay, and proposes the lands as a basis for 
means, so much of, and for Mr. Whitney’s plan, 
but the lands must be a security for a stock, which 
would not only secure the stockholder from loss 
* but make for him a circulating medium on which 
he would no doubt receive interest besides dividends 
from the earnings of the road. This would be 
truly a magnificent scheme and a good foundation 
for a National Bank. The stock could be both 
capital and circulation, and if Congress will give 
him a Charter he will no doubt be ready for ope- 
rations on a large scale! 

A Western Man. 





Maryland. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—We copied not 
long since from the Baltimore Patriot a minute 
description of the above work from Cumberland 
and Savage River, we now continue this account 
of the line from that point to Wheeling. 


At the Savage River the railroad has reached-a 
distance of 30 miles from Cumberland, and an ele- 
vation ot about 1000 feet above Baltimore tidewater. 
The Potomac valley (which has been availed of to 
this point,) is obviously thus far the route indicated 
by nature for this work—for the longest water 
course (where the direction serves) almost invaria- 
bly affords the greatest facilities for penetrating a 
succession of mountain ridges. So also, in the 
Glade countr yabove it is apparent that the location 
of arailroad line is a matter of ready determination. 
The problem then isto cross the Alleghany Back- 
bone ridge, and to connect the location of two lines 
over an intermediate space of 15 miles, opposing a 
difference of elevation of 1600 feet; and this by a 
grade of ascent and limit of curvature not beyond 
what the successful working of a railroad requirvs. 

As far back as 1837, an instrumental survey of 
this section of the route had been made under the 
direction of Mr. Latrobe, then engineer of location 
and construction, and now chief engineer of the 
company. The grade then used was 66 feet per 
mile, but the line was very circuitous crooked and 
expensive. In 1843 further examinations of the 
gronud were made by the same gentleman, and a 
direct line up the Savage and Crabtree vallevs re- 
commended by him, upon which line, when instru- 
mentally surveyed in 1847, a grade averaging 
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116 feet per mile for 11 milés, and about 100 feet 

t mile for 4 miles, was found to be necessary. 

y this linea saving of 10 miles of distance and a 
heavy amount of expense in construction was sav- 
ed, in comparison of the route of 1837, and upon 
the fullest consideration, after an extensive system 
of additional surveys of various other lines with 
grades of 80 feet per mile, the engineers called into 
cousnitation with Mr. Latrobe concurred in recom- 
mending the line suggested by him and upon which 
the road is now being made. 

It will be observed that in the years 1836, & ’39 
athorough set of surveys of routes crossing the Al- 
legany mountains in the direction of Pitsburgh had 
been made, under Mr. Latrobe’s direction, by the 
several parties of engineers commanded by Messrs. 
Swann, Hazlehurst, Morris, Steele and Lee, assis- 
tantengineers. These routes were of necessity a- 
bandoned, for reasons which need not be detailed. 

In leaving the Potomac, which it here crosses 
from Virgina into Maryland, the road is carried 
along a spur of the Great Backbone mountain, and 
in one half mile of light work is running parallel 
with the course of Savage river and at a level about 
10 feet above its water. The road is here upon the 
North East flank of the spur of the mountain, just 
mentioned and ascends with an average of rise 2 I- 
5 feet in the 100, varying slightly according as the 
line lies, in curve or tangent—a_ grade practicable 
to locemotives at any season and under all contin- 
gencies, as has been fully tested upon the heavier 
grades of one of the railroads from the vicinity of 
Frostburgh to Cumberland. ‘The graduation as 
far as Crabtree, with the exception of one tunnel 
aad a tew small thorough cuts, is nillside cutting, 
the excavated material making the embankment. 
The tunnel refered to is upon the 32nd section, 
through a secondry spur jutting out atright angles 
from the main spur. 

This tunnel, though a short one the tunnel exca- 
vation but 300 feet and the cuts leading to it 400 
more, is noticeable on account of its going through, 
the hill—the road upon a curve of 600 feet radius 
than which there are none more abrupt upon the 
line It is also an example of the frequent demand 
in the prosecution of work of this magnitude, upon 
all the resources of engineering knowledge. At 
the offset, the only insight the engineer has of what 
he is to encounter, is a geological surmise that his 
rock work is to be in the secondry sandstone, which 
immediately underlies the lower coal measures— 
for he has perceived indications of such a ledge for 
several miles below rising with a pitch about that 
of the grade. But the first cutting discloses the 
fact that this road enters the hill a little below the 
upper surface of this ledge, and that the body of 
the tunnel chamber is to run through an easily ex- 
cavated stratum of indurated fire clay, surmounted 
by a vein of coal, andthat again by a second ledge 
of apparently compact sandstone. The original 
dimensions of the tunnel were 24 feet width and 22 
height to the crown; but with the prospect of a na- 
tural roof, at from 36 to 30 feet above the road, the 
height first designated is changed to correspond. 
The excavation continued, untowardly discloses 
the fact that his roof is not perfectly sound, seams 
running traversly across so as to threaten the sécu- 
rity of the work. Upon very careful personal in- 
spection of the place, he again changes his plans, 
directing the arching of the tunnel; and there be- 
ing an excess of height, and as he desires to eco- 
nomise both excavation and masonry, he decides 
upon a parabolic section for the vaulting walls; 
and still unwilling not to avail himself, in some 
way, of the natural roof, hits upon the expedient of 
notching his two segments into the ledge above. 
converting the rock into one continuous key-stone. 
But uncertain as yet, as to whether the upper ledge 
runs on at the proper pitch, and with suificient 
soundness to answer the proposed end, he orders 
an experiment drift (or gallery) to be at once push- 
ed through the hill, to determine his final course. 
This is done but the result shows that the ledge rises 
beyond anticipation, and at the western end, has 
reached a height and is ina condition to present 
serious obstacles to keying into the rock. The 
whole plan is again changed; and the tunnel is to 
receive throughout a gothic arch of rubble mason- 
ry, starting from a bench of solid rock, seven feet 
above grade. Such is the present design ;—and 





this tunnel, with its responsibilities, is but one of 





several on the line. Notwithstanding the variety 
of delays alluded to, the work is being pushed on 
by a day and night force, under the supervision of 
Mr. 8. T. Shipley, resident enginger, at a rate to 
insure its being prepared by spring for the passage 
of cars. 

A few hundred yards above the tunnel, the road 
will probably receive a track from the valuable 
coal lands on the opposite side of Savage owned by 
the George’s Creek Mining Company. This track 
is to run down the mountain side, and crossing the 
river ascend again to the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road, a reconnoissance having determined that 
both the ascent and descent may be accomplished 
in three miles with a 200 feet grade. A particular 
mention is made of this case to show with what 
facility, in spite of tha roughness of the country, 
connetions may be made, with almost any point, 
with the main trunk.—This track together with 
the locomotive track projected by the same compa- 
ny from their works at Lonaconing, eight miles 
up George’s Creek to intersect the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad at Westernpoint, is in charge of Mr 
Wn. H. Smith, engineer and superintendant of 
the company, and an eleve of the Baltimore and 
Ohio engineer corps. 

From the tunnel onwards, the lines of stratifica- 
tion rise faster than the road grade, throwing out 
two miles on, a rock formation, styled by the 
workmen “bastard limestone’”—probably an imper- 
fect limestone, still of the secondary series, though 
low down. In the whole of the hill-side excava 
tion, there is exposed to the geological examina- 
tion a profile of one of the most interesting mineral 
regions on the continent. And considering the ex- 
tent of country traversed from Baltimore to Whee- 
ling, and the different formations touched upon— 
from the primary on the Patapsco and the secondry 
in the mountains, to the alluvial deposits beyond, a 
scientific exploration along the road would be an 
analysis of the geologay of the region. 

A few hundred yards on the road reaches the 
junction of Crabtree Creek with the Savage River 
and here about 175 feet above the river—the road 
having gained in five miles more than 100 feet 
over the rise of the bed of thestream. The scene- 
ry in this vicinity growing wilder as the road pe- 
netrates the fastnesses of mountains, has at this 
point reached the acme of picturesque beauty 
which transcends the power of pencil and canvass 
to convey to the eye a realizing impression of 
what is elsewhere. It would defy the combined 
excellence of Rosa and Gaspard Poussin—the one 
in his “savage wildness,” the other with his exqu®- 
site arrangement of landscape details—to portray, 
after months labor in artificial composition the 
view which here greets an instant’s coup dail. 
Enclosed itself by its mountain walls, the Savage 
valley diverges into three prongs—recesses they 
seem, until retreating back the indentations merge 
themselves imperceptibly into the mountain mass 
behind—to the Northward, still the Savage wind- 
ing its lonely way down from above Frostburgh ; 
then a little west, the valley of Munroe’s Run, and 
then dye west, and much the most distinctly mark- 
ed, that of Crabtree. Climbing now, [and a tug it 
is,] the point ofthe Great Savage mountain, which 
comes down from the north-eastward—ascending 
this to a height not less than 1000 feet above the 
stream, you may meet a long barrier of rock itself 
50 feet high perpendicularly; and clambering up 
this again, you are rewarded with a view of sur- 
passing splendor. Looking over to south east, as 
your eye peers above the ledge, you have glimpses 
of the Potomac gorge as far down as New Creek, 
bounded in the distance by the serrated line of 
Knobly; fairly on the rock and turning to the 
south, the vision returns to the retina a sea of 
mountains upon mountains, undulating like bil- 
lows and like them still distinguishable from one 
another in nothing but the greater or less depth of 
their cerulean tints as the approach or fade away 
into the azure of the horzon. To the westward 
you recognize in the Great Backbone the continu- 
ation of the mountain in which you stand; then 
to the right of the Crabtree valley on to the summit 

ap through which the railroad passés, and still 

urther the Glade hills. Lastly, to the north and 
west, across Crabtree and Savage, there are the 
knobs of the little Backbone, and beyond, the dark 
relief of the tall Meadow Mountain. The first of 
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these ranges reunites with the Great Savage a few 
miles over the Pennsylvania line, where the main 
chain continues its nomh-easterly course though at 
a less altitude. The highest point of the Mary- 
land Alleganies may be assumed at least from 3200 
to 3300 feet above the sea; for the railroad levels 
have been carried up to a point at the Ryan’s 
Glade Summit 3098 feet, and from this point there 
are in sight knobs 150 to 200 feet higher. 


The axis of direction of the Backbone crosses 
Savage River [which, by the by is a river rather by 
courtesy than fact,] at the mouth of Crabtree; and 
this line would seem tc be the western limit of the 
coal basin, for few if any traces of coal are detect- 
ed beyond. Here also if our geologists are not at 
fault, the Savage River, (in ages past, no doubt, 
when the “oldest inhabitant” existed not to gain- 
bE bane fact) broke through the mountain barrier.— 

hatever be the foundation of this bold hypothesis 
there are indisputable marks of the violent action 
of the water all along the mountains sides: huge 
masses of sandstone rock torn up and strewn 
around in strange confusion, boulders which seem 
to have been brought from a distance and here de- 
posited, and other signs which carry the conviction 
that something has occurred sometime much out of 
the ordinary run of occurences. Tne Crabtree 
country is still in a primitive state. Some halfa 
dozen families in twice that number of miles have 
had the hardihood to make a few small southside 
clearings; but the general aspect of the country is 
still that of the days of backwoods-men and their 
Indian predecessors.—Deer turkeys andgpheasants, 
“use” in the more unfrequented parts; and it is 
but a few years past, that panthers and wolves 
have ceased to run. When the completion of the 
road makes the region of easy access, §your Balti- 
more sporting gentry will know of few choicer re- 
sorts for the indulgence of their gun-powder pro- 

nsities than their Alleghany hunting boxes, Back 

iver and Maxwell’s Point not exceptei—Although 
the country may be valueless for eval the hillsides 
have fine growth for timber—pine, maple, cherry, 
chesnut and the usual mountain oaks; of the last, 
the chesnut oak insuch quantitiy as to afford unu 
sual facilities for tanning mills. The owner of a 
large tract of these lands wasrecently on theground 
preparing for a saw-mill and tram track; and the 
lands generally in the same locality, it is thought 
are of sufficient value, to justify simliar improve- 
ments. 

Along the Crabtree sections, the character of the 
work changes. The hillside cutting gives place 
to an alternation of thorough cuts through short 
spurs of the mountain and embankments in the 
hollows between. On the 38th Section, there is a 
very heavy cut, where a tunnel was originally 
contemplated, but which from the nature of the 
rock and considerations of economy, has since been 
abandoned. The cut is 600 feet in length, 108 at 
the greatest perenne depth, and 147 at the 
slope—which is believed to exceed any cutting in 
the United States, and also, the maximum cut 
which one set of levels [barometric perhaps,] has 
assigned for the Nicaragua ship canal. About 
two miles on, the road leaving the Great Backbone 
crosses Crabtree on to what is known as Little 
Backbone, but which is actually the main or divid- 
ing ridge. <A bridge was first intended for this 
point, but there has been substituted as preferable, 
a heavy rock embankment [67 feet the greatest fill] 
throug the interstices of which the stream makes 
ts way without at all displacing the embankment 
material. Crabtree, when full, is the beau ideal of 
a noisy little mountain torrent—tumbling down 
through a “darksome dell” with an average fall of 
about 150 feet to the mile. From where the rail- 
road first crosse up its source, the creek is treated 
as a triffling obstacle, and is passed and repassed, 
as either bank presents the better ground. The 
bridges at these crossings are to be iron, resting 
upon substantial stone abutments, whose wing 
walls are parallel with the line ; or flaring accord- 
ing to their relative positions with reference to the 
stream. Of these bridges, seven in number, the 
largest is upon the 40th section, it is 23 feet in 
height, and 25 feet span, and crossed upon a skew 
of 45°. The material as in all the rest, is sand- 
stone, laid in range work and in large blocks ; the 
wing walls at the ends are stepped up in offsets. 

ve miles further, the road ffnally reaches 


the summit which divides the Atlantic waters from 
those of the Mississippi valley ; and at a height a 
little over 2600 feet above the sea, and through a 
cut 31 feet at the greatest depth, passes on into the 
Glades. A view is of course expected here, and 
at the proper point, a hill to the north of the sum- 
mit cut, tne expectation is not belied. The view 
is westward down the glade, bordering on the lit- 
tle Youghiogney, over acountry, rolling gently up 
trom the stream [here a mere run] on one side to 
the ridge dividing off the adjoining glade, and on 
the other to the Backbone slopes—the glade mean- 
dering along with the stream until both are lost in 
the distance. The writer of this first saw the glade 
green in its early spring verdure, and radient in 
the last beams of one of our glorious sunsets; a 
few rounded hillocks on the glade margin, a few 
trees, gracefully grouped in groves, clumps of 
shrubbery around the deer licks, herds of cattle, 
grazing upon the rich pasture, and other like ob- 
ects, all call to mind the idea of a highly favored 
agricultural district ; but the total absence of every 
thing indicating habitation—not a house not even 
a shed—dispelled the idea as soon as conceived. 
Another occasion was on an August night, some 
two hours after midnight and by moonlight when on 
riding along the road which leads for a short dis- 
tance on the high ground over the glade, the part 

saw the glade submerged as it were by a dense vol- 
lume of mist, which at this season usually settles 
down after night fall, upon the wet lands in the 
centre. As strange and beautiful asthis view was 
to one sense, there was no want to another of a 
convincing proof that this appearance was no mi- 
rage, from the moisture, which as one rode down 
into the mist, struck through an ordinary garmant 
like rain. The body of the Maryland glade lands 
lie to the northward of this, the Yough Glade, 
chiefly along the streams which run into the 
Youghiogheny ;—and it is from the excellent pas- 
ture farms distributed through them, that you have 
your noted glade butter,—but even among these the 
farm buildings, with hardly an exception, are log 
cabins, and they, are few and far between. The 
glades, as you are well aware, are the abode oj 


the atmosphere have not been too highly extolled. 
A hearty constitution, with the ever present temp- 
tation to active excercise, presented in the game, 
especially the fine pheasant shooting, of the region 
might bid defiance to disease. 

Seven miles more of light work upon a descend- 
ing grade along the little Youghiogheny brings the 
railroad to Oaklands, a pretty little village, which 
has sprung up on the roadside, upon the prospec- 
tive advantages of the depo. This depot from its 
mer ews to the north-western turnpike, [from 

inchester, Va., to Parkenrburgh, on the Ohio,]} 
which here is but ten miles off, as well as from the 
heavy live-stock transportation looked form the vi- 


considerable importance. The local passenger 
travel will also be of account, as Oaklands is with- 
out doubt to be much frequented during the sum- 
mer by invalids and others, seeking the peculiar 
pleasure or esnse of relief, in exchanging the con- 
finment of the city for the real luxuries of a coun- 
try life and sports, and excellent country fare. 
The time will come, as your city advances in its 
rapid course of wealth and prosperity when a glade 
villa will be considered an indespensable accesso- 
ry to a fashionable establishment, and certainly a 
common sense one. 


Two miles from Oaklands, the railroad is upon 
the bank of the “Big Yough,” or main Youghio- 
gheny, it was deemed expedient in the location of 
this portion of the line to strike the river above the 
fork of the little Yough. To avoid two bridges, 
one over each stream, the Little Yough is to be 
turned from its present channel intoan old branch 
channel which comes into the Big Yough above 
the site selected for the railroad bridge. This 
bridge crosses the river with a single span of 180 
feet; the masonry of the bridge consists of two 
sandstone abutments, 44 feet face and 21 feet high, 
with two wing walls running back at right angles 
26 feet; and upon each of these abutments stand 
four pillars ascending from a base 4 feet square, 
with a slight batter to a height of 18 feet. A single 
stone forms each course of the pillar, and the last 





slightly projecting is the cap-stone—these stones 


health. The purity and invigorating properties of 


cinity at the proper season, will be a station of 


are to be dowelled upon the top of each of these pil- 
lars and extending to the opposite one, will rest a 
large “solid built beam,” the top stretcher of the 
bridge. The suspension chains four to each rib, 
passing through the ends of these beams, swing 
down in a catenery curve, and running through 
iron castings set between the scantling pieces for- 
ming the queen-posts, [which at short intervals 
drop from the top stretcher to the floor timbers,] 
make each casting a pret of support for each pa- 
nel. At the lowerend of the queen-posts, a line of 
horizontal struts runs from abutment to abutment, 
each strut being firmly joined at the ends to each 
post; and just above on the inside of the post, are 
fastened the sleepers, which across connectin 
the two ribs and supplying the flooring timbers an 
on which lie the string timbers for the rails. The 
structure is further finished by diagonal—or panel, 
braces between the posts. As there are to be four 
pillars, and four beams and sets of chains, there 
will in fact be two distinct bridges [accommodatin 
a double track] which placed in juxtaposition wi 
mutually contribute to the firmness and security of 
the whole structure. From this description, neces- 
sarily meagre—it will be observed, that the plan is 
novel, at least in this country, and presents a beau- 
tiful application of the suspension Hiacigls to rail- 
road bridges. The second bridge for the second 
track will not be immediately erected—but hereaf- 
ter when required. 

Eight miles below this bridge ie the north,] the 
Youghiogheny passes over a ledge of rocks, in a 
aun feet perpendicular depth, called the 
“Swallow Falls,” some two hundred yards below 
Muddy Creek comes in from the west with a fall 
of 60 feet; and lower down still, there is Dee 
Creek, from the eastward, with a descent of 
feet, in the last 2,500. The striking beauty of the 
scenery around will give this attractive spot a pro- 
minent place in the tourist’s note-book. 

Crossing the Youghiogheny, the road takes the 
left bank of that river for two miles, and passes over 
into the Snowy Creek Glade. Four miles on, and 
about 60 miles from Cumberland, the state line is 

assed; and a quarter of a mile further Snowy 
Greek. The road is now in Virginia and is rising 
upon aneasy grade to the Cranberry summit, at a 
height of 2,550 feet above the tide-water, divides the 
Youghiogheny waters from those of the Cheat ri- 
ver. It is at the endof the second division of the 
railroad, and the point where the road commences 
its descent to Cheat river. ; 

The whole work of which mention is made in 
this communication, comprises the second division 
and as such is in the hands of Mr. George -Hoff- 
man, assistant under Mr. M. M. Latrobe, the en- 
gineer in chief—The subordinate corps is distribu- 
ted among five residencies:—Mr. 8S. T. Shipley, 
resident engineer, upon the Ist, and Mr. W. M. 
Owens, assistant, Mr. John Dale, on the second, 
and Messrs. J. B. Bordly and J. C. Cook, assistants 
Mr. Geo. W. Smith, on the 3rd, Mr. E. M. O’Don- 
nell assistant, Mr. Eisfeldt, on the 4th, and Messrs. 
McCarthy and Goldsborough, assistants, and Mr. 
C. D. Hollins upon the 5th, and Mescers. Nickers 
son and Dorsey, assistants. The work upon this 
division, though in the main por yt is well advan- 
ced, Several of the Savage and Crabtree sections 
are already finished, the ballast for the track deli- 
vered, and the crossties being cut. Of the more 
important bridges, the masonry is either done. or 
nearly so; and the iron superstructure work, it is 
understood is in the course of preparation at the 
company’s shops in Baltimore. At the Youghio- 
gheny bridge, the abutments are finished and the 
pillars well under way; and the iimebr work pro- 

ressing at the same pace. It is the intention of 
the chief engineer that the road shall be opened if 
practicable to the glades by the close of next sum- 
mer, and there appears a fair prospect that this may 
be done. 

Opon the first division the work has been pressed 
on with energy. The force upon the unfinished sec- 
tions have been largely increased under recent 
measures adopted with that view, the more effec- 
tually to secure the completion of the road to. Sa- 
vage river by the time opowateds the viaduct. at 
Cumberland your paper has already announced. as 
finished ; the bridge over the Potomac, onthe 2ist 
section is advancing as fast as a full of 





men and favorable weather [for the season] can do 


/ 
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—— i inimaamcaninenminamaane 
for work of the kind; and together with the via- 


duct over the same river on the 30th section, will 
certainly be in readiness for the track when it 
reaches them. 

In regavd to the progress of the work, west of the 
Cranberry summit, there are gritafying accounts. 
The 3rd division, [from tne summit to Valley Ri- 
ver,] which was commenced eighteen months since 
and upon which there are several of the heaviest 
sections on the line has been advancing quite as fast 
and in portions faster than could have been antici- 
pated, The rest of the work from the Valley river 
to. Wheeling, upon the 4th, 5th and 6th divisions, 
is now all under cee The final guaranty for 
the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
is thus given. The time of completion alone re- 
mains the question ; and in the face of the various 
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16,737 99 
11,208 92 


oe ee 


OM MRO OLS Sian de ¥Rd cane ens's 
Contingencies... 2... 0.05 ee00 eons 





Total expenses of operating the road $335,452 89 

Earnings from passengers and 
mails, including 1,529 63 for rent. 541,114 50 
Earnings from freight... .... +++ 522,835 71 
$1,063,950 27 


Receipts from passengers and mails 


including rent as above......... 541,114 56 
Receipts from freight.............-. 520,019 86 
Total receipts......... ce0005 $1,064,134 42 


518,412 66 


Payments {or transportation expenses 
421,751 34 


Payments for interest on bonds etc.. 
Payment two of interest on stock, Jan. 


obstacles which have been presented to theuniform} 1 and July Le... cee eee eee eens 339,855 37 
prosecution of the work in its entire length, and in| Earnings in addition to the above by 
a measure unforseen, when the chief engineer first} ferry from passengers..,....... 33,565 90 
suggested “1852,” the great desideratum may yet| Earnings from freight.............. 41,859 29 
be accomplished in the course of that year. ‘‘M.” 5 — 
; Total earnings by ferry....... +++. $75,425 19 
Additional Returns of New York Railroads | eee ee cersscsccecrces cere, 33,665 90 
HED TORE ANE SD BERRA: Receipts in addition to the above by 

The ‘following report of the New York and Erie} ferry from freight..........06+... 41,859 29 
Railroad embraces a period of nine months, ending eee 
Sept. 30; 1850. Total receipts by ferry........... $75,425 19 
Capital stock as by charter........ $10,500,000 00| Payments for H. River ferry steam- 
Amount of stock subscribed........ 6,031;100 00; boats, etc........60 cece cove ceenes $105,535 40 
Amount paid in as by last report... 5,778,891 006 UTICA AND SCHNECTADY RAILROAD 
Total amount now paid in of capital i : : 

stoc eeeer @eeereees See eeeeeeeese 5,801,285 29 Capital stock as by charter and sub- . 
Funded debt as by last report...... 5,839,918 90 scribed....... psec sees sees cenes $3,360,000 00 
Total amount now of funded debt.. 9,856,568 99| 1a! amount paid in.....-....-... 3,494,010 00 


The amount now of oflating debt.. 2,475,864 64 
Floating debt as per last report...... 2,481,747 41 
Total amount now of funded and 
floating debt........6..e00..00+. 12332433 54 
Average rate of interest on funded debt 7 per ct. 
Cost of graduation and masonry to 


Present time. ........cscetesss. 7,180,422 51 
Cost of superstructure including iron 

to present time.............++.. 3,612,435 92 
Cost of passenger and freight sta- 

tions, buildings, and fixtures to 

present time.........eeee..ee0+. 377,458 46 
Cost of land, landdamages & fences 742,492 44 
Cost of locomotives & fixtures snow 

PUOWS osc s es eee ce tee soue sine GB7319:66 
Cost of passenger and baggage cars 108,458 21 
Cost of treight and other cars....... 489,718 98 
Cost of engineering andagencies... 374,200 21 


Total cost of road and equipment $20,323,581 03 

Length of road 464 miles, length of road laid 337 
miles: length of branches 19 miles; weight of rail 
56 and 60 lbs peryard. The company own 12 en- 
gine houses and shops, 65 engines, 38 passenger & 
5 emigrant cars, 17 baggage, and 784 freight cars. 
Miles run by passenger trains 04,156, by freight 
trains 299,456. Passengers, carried over roads 
414,727; freight 131,311 tons. 
Expenses of repairs of road-bed and 

railway, excepting iron.......... 
Repairs of buildings and bridges... 
Taxes on real estate ...........0... 





$110,389 11 
11,676 76 
5,080 26 


Total expense of maintaining road.. $127,146 13 
Expenses of repairing engines & tenders 25,909 84 
Expense of repairs of passenger and 

baggage Cars.... 0... see. cece eee 12,078 81 
Expenses of repairs of freight cars. . 9,202 72 
Expenses of repairs of tools and ma- 





Chinery tr Ghop. 325.058. oc ecis ce 3,741 01 
Incidental expenses, including oil, 
fuel, clerks, watchmenetc.,...... 4,881 26 


Total expense of repairs of machinery $55,813 64 
Offices, expenses, stationery, etc... 11,611 56 


Expenses of agents, land clerks, ctc. 39,546 71 
Expenses of labor loading and un- 
loading freight................. 45.615 88 
Rent of Chemung branch.......... 25,500 00 
Wood and water, station attendance 2,444 56 
Conductors and breakmen, 67,609 39 
neer and. MeCN... eeep tees 40,936 14 
cost and labor preparing...,.. 42,120 46 
Oil and mastic for enginesand esrs, 32,121 98 


Damages for injuries to persons, 





Total amount now of funded debt.... 102,500 00 
Total amount now of funded and float- 
SNNG once sta¥ Rss eeah abeosee o 102.500 00 
Average rate on funded debt, 7 per ct. per annum. 
Cost of road and equipment......... 4,143,918 00 
Length of road 78 miles including sliding and 
double track 88, Weight of rail 65 lbs per yard ; 
the company own 4 engine houses and shops, 19 
engines, and 200 freight cars, Miles run by pas- 
senger trains, 229,940, by freight 93,580. Passen- 
gers carricd over road 370,988, freight 98,695 tons. 








Expense of maintaining road....... $72,750,26 
Expense of repairs of ma- 

SUNN iaasnansavks caps sa0a a5 00 71,307 32 
Expense of operating road.......... 164,116 28 

Total expenses of road.....0c-... 308,183 76 
Earnings from passengers........... 595,472 27 
Earnings from freight.............. 255,668 47 
Earnings from other sources including 

GRID OF GIG FON, tC... S650. oes es 72,285 25 

WOME CRIINIS os ccecscescsedine $923,425 99 
Receipts from passengers........ 595,472 27 
Receipts from freight............... 235,748 10 


Receipts from other sourers including : 
sale of engine, andoldiron....... 72,285 25 


ae. 


. $903,505 71 





Total receipts....... 


Payments for transportation ex penses 308,173 86 
Payments for interest.............. 3,687 50 
Payments for dividends............. 356,000 00 





Total payments................. $667,761 26 
NORTHERN RAILROAD. 

The information contained in the following re- 
port must necessarily be meager and unsatisfactory 
so far as it relates tothe “working of the road,” 
from the fact that but 44 miles of the road from 
Rouse’s Point to Chateaugay, was put in operation 
from the first of June to the first of October, 1850. 
The receipts, however were largerthan was antici- 
pated, as this portion of the road passes for more 
than half the distance through the Chateaugay 
vee The entire road was opened on the Ist Oc- 
tober. 

Capital stk. as by charter subscribed $2,000,000 00 
Amount paid in as by last oper oe 1,329,517 50 
Total amount now paid in of stock.. 1,334,612 91 


Funded debt as by last report....... - 388,100 00 
Total amount of funded oa «++ 1,081,232 50 
Floating debt as per last report...... 313,957 03 
Amount now of floating debt........ 647,650 04 
Total amount now of funded and 


floating debt,... 20 ep sete reese eres 1,627,685 54 





=== 4 
Average rate of interest on debt 7 per ct per anm. 
Cost of road and equipment...... $2.979,937 31 
Length of road 118 miles. Weight of rail 58 to 
61 lbs ee yard. The company own 6 engine hou- 
ses and shops, 6 first and two second class cars; 2 
baggage 2 freight and a nuwber of gravel cars, 
&c.—Miles run by penne trains 10,332: pas- 
sengers carried 5,922, freight carried 12,073 tuns. 











Expense of maintaining road....... $2,347 59 
Expense ot repairs of machinery.... 3,181 36 
Expense of operating the road, etc.. 6,788 71 
Total expense........seeeeee0-.- Q11,317 66 
Earnings from passengers.......... 6,623 16 
Earnings from freight. Individuals 
11,187 90, Co. 9,606...... .00. 000. 58.20,794 27 
Earnings from other sources......... 347 
Total earnings ..........02 eeeee $27,765 15 © 
Total rec@ipts......cc.secccece $16,876 70 
Payments for transportation expenses 11,317 66 
CANADAIGUA AND CORNING RAILROAD. 
Amount ofcapital as by charter..... $1600,000 00 
Amount of stock subscribed........ 45,800 00 
Amount of capital paid in........... 64,457 62 
Amount expended for graduation and 
as © fF 
Amount expended for bridges........ 56 700 
Amount expended for land and land 
GaMAages.... cee sececcerseceseee 18,699 85 
Amount expended for engineering... 4.075 61 
Amount expended for contingent char- 
GiRc aes csnn n0cen0pseyendeseexens 226 19 
Tota] amount expended... $45,254 73 


The length of the road is about 46 miles. No 
part of the road is completed. 


BUFFALO AND STATE LINE RAILROAD. 
Amount of capital stk. as by charter $1,000,000 00 


Amount of capital subscribed....... 1,000,000 00 
Amount of stock now paid in........ 31,932 45 
Amount expended in grading and ma- 

COMET 5 dia Wks. WONe vwetebets ISices 18,365 45 
Amount expended for bridges....... 1,656 00 
Amount expended for land, land da- 

mages and fences...... fe dehesias 6,589 37 
Amount expended for engineering and 

Ee re Perr ee 6,509 22 

Total amount expended .......... $32,120 15 


Length of road 67 miles. 
$283 81. 
SACKE?T'’S HARBOR & ELLSIBURGH RAILROAD, 


No part of this road is in operation. 
Capital stk. as by charter subscribed $1,500,000 06 


Received for interest, 


Capital stock paidin............... 24,778 28 
Amount expended for graduation and 

MABONTY . ..0.0.0000.08 PEO ae 18,639 66 
Amount expended for superstructure, 286,65 
Amount expended in fencing....... 427,72 
Amount expended tor engineering... 2,567 79 
Amount expended for contingent ex- 

PEMBES 000 cece cece seve sccces secs 957 15 

eo Pe ee $22,888 97 


BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS RAILROAD. 
Capital stk. as by charter subscribed. $393,750 00 


Amount paid in as by last report.... 255 00 
Total amount now paid in of capital 

MOONE cinie nhs goncienss be Rs. »4 URE 6 0 67,796 00 
Funded debt as by last report........ 46,670 00 


Total amount now of funded debt.... 21,670 00 
Floating debt as per last report...... 25,886 00 
Total amount now of floating debt... 12,495 00 
Total amount now of funded and float- 

I beens 00. cope sees "peek ebas 34,165 00 
Average rate of interest on funded debt 7 per cent. 
Cost of roadand equipment,........ 428,251 34 

Length of road 22 miles. Weight of rail 57 lbs. 
lds per yard. The company cwn two engine house 
and shops; 5 engines, 6 first class, 5 emigrant, 3 
baggage and 7 freight cars: miles run by pass- 
enger trains, 104 miles. Number of emgers car- 
ried 124,683. 

Freight not given. 


Expense of maintaining road....... 1,480 89 
Expense of repairs of machinery ..... 5,216 83 
Expense of operating the roadetc.... 10,581 94 


Total expense.........s00 sees» $17,218 66 
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Earnings from passengers........ +++. 67,979 49 
Earnings from freight............... 4.316 58 
Earnings from other sources.......... 1,008 00 

Totalearnings............ ess. $73,296 07 


The receipts from passengers and freight are re- 
ported the same as given in earnings, but “from 
other sources,” tbey are put down at $31,937 10, 
which is supposed to be a part of the construction 
item, 

No transportation expenses are given, but pay- 
ments for Interest is put at $2,963, and Dividends 


? 





English Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


Ocrtoser 23, 1850. 
J.E. M'Connett, Esq., Vice-PresipENT, IN THE 


Cuair. 

“ On the form of Railway Axles,” by Mr. Thos. 
Thorneycroft, of Wolverhampton. 

Since the reading of the paper on the form of 
railway axles, the author has had his attention 
specially directed to some of those points which it 
was the object of the paper to introduce and sup- 

rt. 

In that paper, as well as in others on the same 
subject, a parallel had been drawn between the 
railway axle and the girder, as being somewhat 
alike in principle. Admitting the correctness of 
this opinion, the question would arise, why is the 
principle upon which every girder is made depart 
ed from in the case of the axle? If it is pleaded 
that the close proximity of the prop and load, and 
these acting at the extreme ends of the axle, has 
justified this departure from the girder principle, 
then it might be expected that girders loaded under 
very similar circumstances would, in like manner, 
be reduced in the middle; but not so. As a case 
in point, reference might be made to the girders 
which suspended those parts of the britannia tubes 
which pass through the towers, where the prop and 
load are at the extreme ends of the girder, and 
within a few inches of each other; yet these gird- 
ers are parallel, although for a distance equal to 
the width of the tube there is no lead whatever. 

The principal reason which has been assigned 
for reducing axles in the middle is the supposi- 
tion that, when parallel, the effect of the forces 
from lateral and vertical percussion, tends to break 
the axle behind the wheel—that being the point 
where the greatest amount of fractures have taken 
place. The author is however of opinion, thatthe 
simple and only cause of the fracture of axles at 
that particular point is the shoulder, which it has 
been the practice to leave on the axle as a stop to 
the wheel, Some of the experiments now betore 
the Institution, prove at least that where a shoul- 
der exists the strength of the axle is reduced more 
than one-half, which afforcs presumptive proof that 
there are other causes in constant operation (beside 
the arrestment of the wave of vibration), inducing 
fracture at that particular point. 

It has now become the opanion of some engineers, 
that in every case of collision, or other derange- 
ments of a train when in motion, that axles reduced 
smaller in the middle are unable to keep their form, 
and that such axles exposed to violent lateral blows 
are easily sent beyond the limit of their elasticity ; 
the consequence is, the wheels leave the rails, and 
contribute directly to greater damage than would 
ensue were the train to keep the line. 

A short time ago, some disarrangement of a train 
took place oa the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
Railway, in which case three or four carriages 
were nearly broken to pieces; the axles of these 
carriages were all reduced in the middle, and near- 
ly all of them were more or less bent, while some 
of the carriages in the same train with parallel 
axles suffered little or no damage, and there was 
not one paraliel axle bent in the slightest degree. 
Such a result might have been anticipated, when it 
is remembered that the resistance which the middle 
of an axle offers to a bending force is as the cube 
of its diameter. Hence, if we take the diameter 
of the centre of a reduced axle at 2 inches, the 
cube of which is 18°08, and then take the diameter 
of a parallel axle of the same weight, which would 
be 3% inches, the cube of which is 34-32, we find 
that, with the same quantity of material, the par- 
allel axle has the advantage of the reduced one, to 
resist all the forces to which axles are subject by 





90 per cent. So early as 1842, the Mechanical 
Section of the British Association had the subject 
of the fracture of railway axles tully discussed, af- 
ter a number of excellent remarks from Mr. 
Nasmyth on the different causes which tended to 
destroy the fibre of iron, and render it brittle. He 
observed, that simply nicking iron to the extent of 
1-100th of the area took away 1-10th of its strength. 
Mr. Fairbairn at the same time expressed his opi- 
nion, that the two chief causes of the breakage of 
railway axles were bending and percussion, these 
changed the fibrous to the chrystaline structure. 
lye paper read by Mr. J. O. York before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1843, reference was 
made to the fleeting bars of iron used as levers for 
turning the large screws for forcing forward the 
shield in the Thames Tunnel, that they never last- 
ed longer than three or four weeks, although very 
strong, and made from the best materiais; and 
that, when fracture took place, they exhibited a 
bright chrystalized appearance, clearly showing 
that oft-repeated bending without any concussion, 
had destroyed the fibre of the iron and rendered it 
quite brittle. 

A mass of evidence might be adduced to prove, 
that the internal structure of the iron undergoes no 
change, unless there be a change of form; and that 
simple jarring or vibration will not destroy the 
fibres of iron, whereas bending it, if long continued, 
will change the most fibrous iron. into chrystaline, 
—therefore the author would fully subscribe to the 
opinion of one of the railway commissioners, who 
has stated, “that it was of importance to avoid 
deflection on railway axles, as deflection was al- 
most as fatal as fracture in causing accidents.” 


From the Merchant's Magazine. 
Internal Improvements of the State of 
New York. 

A SKETCH OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
CONDITION OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Continued from page 805 of Vol. 23. 

Wm. L. Marcy was chosen Governor in 1832, 
and in his first message, in January, 1833, he laid 
down a rule, which, if fairly carried out by the Le- 
gislature, was well calculated to preserve a proper 
equilibrium between the progress of internal im- 

rovements, and a wholesome condition of the 

nances. He said:—‘In my judgment, the first 
object of inquiry should be, to ascertain the 
amount of expenditure a proposed work would in- 
volve; and the next, the amount of revenue that 
may be derived from it. 1f the revenue promises 
to be sufficient to keep it in repair when finished, 
to defray the expenses of superintendence, and the 
collection of tolis, and meet the claims for interest 
on the capital expended, sound policy requires that 
it should be constructed.” ‘Should the proposed 
work be connected with those now in operation, 
the effect it might have on the productiveness of 
them should also be regarded, and to a reasonable 
extent, influence your decision.” In reference to 
the Chenango Canal, he stated that it passed 
through an “interesting section of the State ;” 
commenied it to the favorable notice of the Legis- 
lature, and expressed a strong desire that its merits, 
if brought within the rules laid down. might induce 
them to authorize its construction. Mr. Stilwell, 
chairman of the canal committee, made a favora.- 
vorable report in favor of the Chenango Canal, and 

an act passed the House for its construction, by a 

wee 77 to 11, and the Senate by a vote of 17 

to 1U. 

In regard to the general fund the Governor said : 
“ At the period when the State tax was disconti- 
nued, [ had the i of the financial department 
of the government. Disapproving of the policy of 
impairing the general fund, I recommended the 
continuance of the tax ; and in subsequent years I 
deemed it my duty to urge a return to it, It 
would be useless to attempt now to determine whe- 
ther the policy thus recommended, and I believe 
every year since urged upon the Legislature by 
the head of that department, and for the three last 
years by the executive, was preferable to the course 
which has been pursued. e are now brought to 
a condition in which the expedient heretofore used 
for meeting the demands of the Treasury can no 
longer be resorted to, and a new system of revenue 
must be devised,” ‘The expedient referred to, was 








— — 
the act of using up the capital of the general fund 
to meet the annual expense of the Treasury, and 
that capital, at the time of making the message, 


was nearly exhausted. 
The message referred to the movement com- 
menced in the preceding year, for rele the 


auction and salt duties from the canal fund by an 
amendment of the constitution, and restoring them 
to the general fund; and urged the justice of reim- 
bursing the Treasury for all advances made to it 
— the canals, as soon as the canal debt should be 
paid. 

Acts were passed at this session incorporating six 
railroads, chive of which have been constructed or 
commenced, viz:—Buffalo and Black Rock, Utica 
and Schenactady, and Whitehall and Rutland. 

A resolution was passed confirming an amend- 
ment of the constitution proposed in the preceding 
year, for reducing the tax on salt manufactured in 
the western district, from 12 to 6 cents per bushel. 

An act passed for an additional canal commis- 
sioner, and Michael Hoffman was appointed by 
the Legislature. At the same session A. C. Flagg 
was chosen Controller, in place of Silas Wright, 
who was elected Senator, and John A. Dix, was 
—, Secretary of State. 

v. Marcy, in his annual message in 1834, after 
alluding to the rapid increase of the trade of the 
lakes and canals, adds:—‘‘It has already become 
quite evident that the capacity of the Erie Canal 
will not much longer be adequate to the exigenc 
of the business on it. The improvements w 
soon will be required are double locks, to facilitate 
the passage of bvats, and the enlargement of the 
canal itt its width and depth.” 

The canal commissioners made a special com- 
munication to the Assembly on the 29th of January 
in favor of doubling ‘he locks east of Syracuse and 
re-building the locks at Rochester. An act passed 
(chap. 312) authorizing the canal commissioners 
“to construct a second set of lift locks, of such di- 
mensions as they shall deem proper, on the Erie 
Canal, from Albany to Syracuse.” Preparations 
were made in the summer of 1834 to carry this act 
into effect, but at the session of 1835, an act passed 
for enlarging the Erie Canal in its whole extent, 
and the act of 1834 was suspended. Also, to re- 
construct the aqueduct across the Genesee river, at 
Rochester; with forty feet water-way. Another act 
was passed authorizing the Governor to appoint an 
engineer to survey a route for a railroad trom New 
York through the southern tier of counties to Lake 
Erie, and appropriated $15,000 to be paid from the 
Treasury. Acts were also passed incorporating 
ten railroads, five of which have been constrneted, 
viz:—Auburn and Syracuse, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, Long Island, Lockport and Niagara Falls, 
and Saratoga and Washington. Acts were 
for the survey of a ship canal from Greenbush to 
New Baltimore, on the plan of E. C. Genet; also a 
canal from the High Falls of the Black River to 
the Erie Canal; from Rochester to Olean, and a 
branch to Dansville; and a resolution for the sur- 
vey of the inlet from the head of Cayuga Lake to 
Ithaca. 

In the first annual report made by A. C. Flagg as 
Controller, in 1834, he recommended a settlement 
of the account between the Erie and Champlain 
Canal Fund and the SS fund. The report 
said :—‘‘ The canal fund has actually received from 
auction and salt duties, from the year 1817, to the 
30th September, 1833, the sum of $4,736,017 27. 
If the canals had not been aided by these auxiliary 
funds, and money had been loaned in lieu of them 
at the rate of 5 per cent interest, compounded annu- 
ally, it would make a total of $6,671,554 64, asthe 
actual amount of benefit to the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canal Fund, from the receipts of auction and 
salt duties.” The report recommended tbat the 
canal fund should be charged with the amount it 
had received from the general fund, with interest, 
and that the constitutton should be so amended as 
to authorize the commissioners of the canal fund to 
commence paying the instalments to the Treasury, 
as soon asa sufficient sum had been collected from 
the canal revenues, to pay the canal debt, The 
Committee on Ways and _ of the Assembly, 
consisting of Melancthon Wheeler, M. Myers, 
Amasa J. Parker, Asa, Cook, Jr., and M. H.Cash, 
brought in a bill to carry this dato 
effect, but it did not become alaw. This bill pro- 
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posed to charge to the canal fund, for the benefit ot 
the general fund, something more than $5,500,000, 
with interest thereafter at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. This would have given to the general 
fund about the amount which is secured to it by the 
7th article of the new constitution. 

The Legislature, instead of adopting this course, 
passed a resolution to amend the constitution, so as 
to restore the auction and salt duties to the general 
tund, as soon as a sum sufficient to pay the canal 
debt should be collected end safely invested. This 
amendment was consummated in 1835, and to this 
extent furnished aid to the general fund, on which 
the deficiencies of the latteral canals were charged. 

The message of Gov. Marcy, in 1835, after al- 
luding to the act of the previous session for doub- 
ling the locks on the Erie Canal, says:—‘‘I regret 
that this measure was not accompanied with ano- 
ther almost equally necessary, providing for the 
enlargement of the capacity of the canal. For I 
deem it important that the new locks should be 
made with reference to the latter improvement. As 
the commissioners have not yet begun to construct 
them, it is worthy of your consideration whether 
you should not now authorize this enlargement, and 
direct the new locks to be made in conformity 
thereto.” Referring to the proposition to restore 
the auction and salt duties to the general fund, the 
message said:—’‘ These sources have contributed 
to the canal fund $5,000,000; and you ought now 
to settle the question, whether any and what part 
shall be returned to the Treasury. If it shall be 
determined that none of it shall be refunded, then, 
in my opinion, the levying of a general tax is ine- 
vitable, and should not be delayed.” 

Benjamin Wright, who had been selected by the 
Governor to survey the route of a railroad from 
the Hudson to Lake Erie, made a report, (Assem- 
bly Doc. No. 107,) in which the expense of this 
road, 483 miles long, was estimated to cost $4,762,- 
260, not including land damages. 

The canal commissioners made a special report 
to the Assembly, (Doc. 143,) on the 30th of Janua- 
ry, giving an estimate of $1,167,000 for doubling 
the locks from Albany to Syracuse, and $242,000 
for constructing a new aqueduct at Rochester; at 
the same time, they recommended the simultane- 
ous enlargement of the Erie Canal. “The settle- 
ment of these points,” says the report, ‘‘ decides the 
future utility of the canal. If in the spirit of an 
enlightened and liberal policy. adequate capacity 
shall be afforded to the canal, our western brethren 
will be accommodated and their comforts increas- 
ed; a rich and increasing commerce will excite 
and reward the industry, enterprise, and skill of 
our citizens in agriculture, arts and commerce; 
and the State, by affording the utmost tacility to 
that intercourse jof trade, which improves the mo- 
ral and social relations of civilized life, will at 
once confer on its own citizens the most lasting 
benefits, and on all others in the only measure in 
which a bountiful Providence permits states to do 
them good, the greatest benefits and_ blessings.” 
This report was signed by S. Van Renssellaer, 
Michael Hoffman, S. Young, Wm. C. Bouck, and 
Jonas Earll, Jun. 

In the Assembly the subject was referred to the 
canal committee, of which David Wager, of Onei- 
da, was chairman. This committee made a report 
in accordance with the views of the Governor and 
commissioners on the 5th of March, and brought 
in a bill. Appended to this report are statements 
of John B. Jervis, and N. S. Roberts, showing the 
advantages of an enlarged canal over one of the 
present size. The committee stated that in eight 
years the business on the canal had nearly doubled, 
although it was estimated that one-seventeenth 
part only, of the trade on the Erie Canal in 1834, 
was from without the limits of the State. The re- 
port alluded to the competition of Canada, Penn- 
sylvania, &c., and stated that of all these rivals, 
“Virginia might be the most powerful; for 
through that State, nature has traced the most di- 
rect and easy course from the far west to the At- 
lantic.” The remedy recommended is to widen and 
deepen the Erie Canal, and ‘should the improve- 
ments now making by the British government in 
the St. Lawrence, tend to divert the commerce of 
the west, then increase the capacity of the Oswego 
Canal, to an extent equal to the increase of the Erie 
Canal. 





When the subject of doubling the locks to Syra- 
cuse was under consideration in 1834, the inhabit- 
ants of Oswego sent a memorial to the Legislature 
in favor of a ship canal from Oswego to the Hud- 
son, by way of the Oneida and Oswego rivers. 
This was referred to a committee, of which O. Ro- 
binson was chairman, who made a favorable re- 
port and introduced a bill. In February, 1835, a 
meeting was held in Utica, at which the Mayor 
presided, in relation to a ship canal from Oswego 
to Albany, and a memorial was prepared on the 
subject and sent to the Legislature, accompanied 
by a survey of the route from Utica to Oswego, by 

. F. Johnson. This survey extended only from 
Oswego to Utica. Mr. Johnson proposed a canal 
of the depth of eight feet, and a breadth at surface 
of 90 feet; the banks faced with stone, and the 
locks 130 feet long and 30 feet wide, being double 
the width of the old Erie Canal locks, and designed 
to enable canal boats to pass them by pairs. The 
route proposed was to enlarge the Erie Canal from 
Utica to Fort Bull, sixteen and a.half miles; then 
passing on the north side of Wood Creek ten miles 
to Fish Creek, and following the channel of the 
latter stream to Oneida Lake; thence twenty-two 
miles by the lake to its outlet, and by the Oneida 
river nineteen miles to Three Rivers Point, and 
from this point along the route of the Oswego 
Canal to Lake Ontario—whole distance from Utica 
to Oswego, ninety-two miles, fifty-six being lake 
and river navigation. The canal to be navigated 
by steamboats, and also to have a tow-path for 
using canal boats; and to avoid any transhipment, 
vessels which navigated the lakes and could pass 
the Welland Canal, were intended to pass the ship 
canal to the Hudson and New York. The cost of 
the ship canal from Utica to Oswego, was estimated 
at $1,131,989. 


To be continued. 





Reduction of Tolls and Enlargement of the 
Erie Canal. 
To the Comptroller of the State of New York : 

The opinion is generally entertained, by those 
best qualified to judge of such a question, that the 
trade of the Erie Canal is in danger of being divert- 
ed, to a degree that will seriously impair the revenue 
of the state, and greatly delay, if it does not entirely 
defeat, the enlargement, and the lateral canals.— 
Whether this opinion is justified by facts, is the 
question now to be considered. On its solution de- 
pends a conclusion as to the feasibility of the pro- 
posed reduction of tolls, and the plan for the early 
completion of the canals. 

There is an aggregate carrying trade between 
the east and west, for which, or portions of which, 
the Erie Canal, the New York Central railroad, 
the Ogdensburg railroad, the Pennsylvania canals 
and railroads, and the Mississippi river, are now 
competing. Within two years, the great New 
York and Erie railway will enter the list as a com- 
petitor. The strife will be great, fur the prize is 
valuable, and the palm of success will be awarded 
to enlightened enterprise. It requires no prophet to 
foretell that the lowest charge will win the largesi 
trade.. This trade is sensitive on the subject of 
cost, to such a degree that, without any limitation 
or exception, it will all seek that route to its desti- 
nation, which offers safety and dispatch at the low- 
est charges. Time and risk are elements of cost. 
In regard to these elements, railroads, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, have the advantage 
of canals. For the purpose of ascertaining the re- 
spective advantages of these severel routes, the 
cost of transporting a barrel of flour is considered a 
fair illustration of the cost of transporting all 
freights. 

Detroit at the west, and Boston and New York 
at the east, are taken as the points between which 
the freights under consideration are supposed to be 
carried. 

By the Erie canal route, it costs to transport a 
barrel of flour from Detroit to Boston, as follows: 
ENO CECIRTAR 0. 5:0 0 noc. 00 00009000. 0000 0904p OO 
Canal do. to Albany...... 25 

ey cDs hhir cenmenatpaenakinsers, bod 31 
Railroad charges from Albany to Boston, 

BOO Miles... o0.ce0e recs cece ese cece ees 08 
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By the Ogdensburg route :— 
MENT 103. ons os.00 oan nose. 0 okies 
Railroad charges, 400 miles.............60 “ 


Total........ onee seccsccce oes cece 

Showing 9 cents on each barrel of flour advan- 
tage of the Ogdensburg, over the canal route. 

The railroad from Albany to Boston, 200 miles 
long, charges 30 cents per barrel. The railroad 
from Ogdensburg to Boston, 400 miles long, char- 
ges 60 cents—is composed of several corporations, 
and has a water carriage, or ferry, across Lake 
Champlain. The New York and Erie railroad, 
when complete, will be not more than 450 miles in 
length, has a wide track, and will doubtless carry 
for about 60 cents per barrel. 

By the Erie canal route, it costs to transport a 
eure of flour from Detroit to New York, as fol- 
ows :— 


Lake freight .... 0000 cccsese Fepcmnnkan 15 cents. 
SNE ED: os cn cnn ened apne sens ogvactt. 
PL bscaweniened stas so¢nenerens a. 
River freight ......0. s+. ces cove csenes @ 
GAD itin heap :s0n0 2000 Onee cans 79 


From Detroit to New York, by the New York 
and Erie railroad : 
BiG GIR os din bue's sve encceccee eee 15 cents. 
Railroad charges..., .....csescescceess 0 * 
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Showing 4 cents on each barrel of flour advan- 
tage of the railroad over the canal route, besides a 
saving of full ten days’ time, and the risk or ex- 
pense of insurance. 

In the face of such an unequal competition, is 
there not danger, great danger, that the canal will 
lose largely, perhaps fatally, of the trade and rev- 
enue it has hitherto enjoyed. But, fortunately, 
there is a remedy, safe and certain, if our financial 
officers have the courage and wisdom to apply it, 
and in time. 

A reduction of the toll proposed equal to ten 
cents per barrel on freight passing from Lake Erie 
to tide water, until 1853, and after that period a 
reduction equal to 15 cents per barrel, will enable 
the canal to carry at the tollowing prices, until 
1853 :— 

From Detroit to New York.............69 cents. 
After tnat period, about............. 00s a 
From Detroit to Boston ........ 00.0. 000s 89 
until 1853; alter that period, about......85 
per barrel. 

With such prices, it is submitted that the canal 
could retain and increase, both its trade and the 
revenues of the state. Nor would there be any 
danger of the revenue falling below the point ne- 
cessary to accumulate a suflicient sinking fund to 
sustain the credit of the certificates issued to pay 
for completing the canals. Whereas, under the 
present rates of toll, there is no means of calculat- 
ing the extent of the diversion of trade, and the 
consequent dilapidation of the revenue. 

Diversion of trade by the Ogdensburg railroad 
last year, was an apprehension based upon doubt- 
ful speculation—it has become, this year, a start- 
ling fact, demonstrated by actual achievement. It 
would seem there is little ground for hope, that 
there will be found any limit to its capacity to di- 
vert trade from the canal, until its full capacity to 
carry freight is reached. 

With canal tolls at the present rates, it may hap- 
pen during the next season, (if the New England 
markets require so much) that one million of bar- 
rels of flour will be diverted from the canal at an 
expense to the treasury of over $300,000. 

itizens of Buffalo are shipping flour by that 
route to Boston, and even now, products which 
formerly passed from Oswego on the canal to Al- 
bany and Troy, is now being received at Troy 
through the Northern canal, thus avoiding the pay- 
ment of tolls on about one hundred and ten miles 
of canal. 

These facts, and others equally important, will, 
it is hoped, admonish those having charge of the 
finances of the state, that bold, decisive and prompt 
action, guided by wisdom and prudence, is requir- 
ed to rescue the business and revenues of the state, 
from the consequences of a dangerous if not fatal 
diversion of trade.—Buffalo Express. 
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